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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





SCENES IN SLEEP. 


BY OTWAY CURRY. 








Oh many a vision strangely comes in the still reign or Sleep, 
When softly o’er the sealed eyes his airy pinions sweep— 

When silently the moments pass in feathery bands away, 

And grandeur robes the sparkling sky more silently than they, 
Save when the starry beans that cleave the fields of shadowy blue 
Descend and kiss the shining drops of the unfallen dew. 


In slumber’s sinless hour was seen a bright and festive throng, 
Wiling a youthful pair who went with lingering steps along, 
O’er pearly blossoms, to the hall where contrite spirits bring 
‘Their offerings to the mercy seatof Heaven’s Eternal King. 


The youth was of that wayward band whose spirits pure and high 
Go journeying up the shining steep of genius to the sky: 

And now before the altar low with his young bride he bent, 
While flowery garlands o’er them fell of springtime redolent. 


Oh, what are vows of guileful lips, or fettering forms of art, 

To love’s devotedness that binds the fibres of the heart— 

That spell which calls frum memory’s land the dream of rapture gone, 
Whose light grows purer, brighter still as severing years wear on. 
The cadence of the bride’s sweet voice came like the whispers bland 
That call the wandering spirit back to its far “fader land.” 


«The wildering maze of morning life, 
All shadowy smiles and storms, 
é Is Seat@ roand me, and recalls 
The forgotten forms 
Of those who taught me at this pile 
In infant age to bow: 
But they are sleeping far away 
; In happy stillness now. 


«And soon this loved and smiling throng, 
From joyous childhood known, 

Will leave mt in the weary world, 
With thee alone, alone! 


For a number of years old ocean was my delight. Dur- 
ing that period of my life, I could look upon no finer sight, 
than a gallant ship, everything about her snug and trim, 
bearing away under a heavy press of canvass. I have 
filled all situations on ship-board, from the poor devil of 
a cabin boy, whose head is a lawful mark for every one to 
aim his broadside of curses at, up to that of the ship’s 
monarch, whose commands all must obey. 

In the month of August 1804, I was making the voy- 
age from London to-City Point, on James’ river, in Virgi- 
nia, as mate on board a fine ship, called the Rolla. 
Early one morning, when about half way across the At- 
lantic, in lat. 45, long. 35, west, a sail was discovered a- 
head to the westward, steering west under full sail. Our 
ship having the heels of her, or to be more intelligible, 
being the better sailer, gained fast on her. By noon we 
came along-side within hailing distance. She proved to 
be the ship Protectress of Richmond, O’Brian master, 
from London, bound to the port of our destinatién, and 
had sailed from the Downs twenty days ahead of us. Af- 
ter the compliments usual on such occasions, had been 
passed between the two commanders, ours received an in- 
vitation to go on board the Protectress to dine. The invi- 
tation was at. first declined, on account of the fine fair 
wind, and the unwillingness of our captain to lose the 
time. However, after a very urgent request and appa- 
rent deep solicitation, he consented. Both ships hove to. 
Our yawl was soon manned; and ina few minutes the 
captains were together, hand in hand. The yawl was 
dropped astern; both ships filled away, and stood on to 
the westward. About 5 P. M., a signal was made to 
heave to again; it was promptly obeyed, and our captain 
was soon at his post again;—the yawl was taken in, and 
the ship put on her course again under a press of sail. 





And we o’er life’s long waste of hours, 
.Will slowly, slowly wend, 

Where peace and joy, and pain and strife, 
Together strangely blend. 


«Then when the withering seasons strip 
The green earth of its pride, 

This trembling heart shall rest unharmed 
And happy by thy side: : 

And when the hand of time sball fling 
Its snows upon my brow, 

Say, dearest, wilt thou love me then 
Aaffervently as now ?” 


That sweet time passed; and like the gleam of stars that swiftly fly, 
The brief and ever-changing scenes of fourscore years went by, 

The deeply furrowed lines of age upon their cheeks were traced, 
And blended with the lineaments of passions long effaced; 

And they were gathered to the home of Death, the last and best, 
Where tranquilly those passionless and dark assemblies rest. 
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ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF THE OCEAN. 








REMINISCENCES OF A SEA CAPTAIN...NO. I. 


FIRE AT SEA—FEMALE HEROISM. 


In introducing myself to the reader’s notice, I will 
merely inform him, that my life has been an eventful one. 
I have witnessed many scenes of horror and pleasure, both 
on sea and land. This experience does away with the 
necessity of fiction on my part; and what I write is from 
memory, and not from imagination. To deal with fiction, 
is the right of your lubber, whose observation never hav- 


After all was snug, the captain requested I would ac- 
company him to the cabin. His manner betrayed some 
agitation of mind. The tear had started in his manly eye, 
which had often looked on danger undimmed, as he said to 
me, ‘Mr. , is there any vitriol, aqua-fortis, or ar- 
ticle of that description in the hold of this ship?’ 

‘No sir,’ was the prompt reply; ‘not any, unless it has 
been shipped in London with an improper mark. We 
have the articles on board, but they are all on deck, and 
safely stowed under the long boat.’ 

‘'The reason of my asking you,’ he said, ‘is, that the 
Protectress has met with a horrible disaster, occasioned 
from having those articles in her hold. Of all horrors, 
heaven shield us from that most to be dreaded, of fire at 
sea!’ 

He then related to me a terrible occurrence, which the 
Protectress had met with soon after leaving the British 
channel, substantially as follows. 

On the night previous to the occurrence of the catastro- 
phe, a heavy gale from the west had commenced; which 
by daylight, had brought the ship to a close-reefed main 
top-sail and storm stay-sails, top gallant yards and masts 
down, and the ship, otherwise, made as snug for a heavy 
blow, as the experience of an accomplished captain and 
gallant crew could dictate. 

While the captain was at the breakfast table, in compa- 
ny with an amiable wife, at about 8 o’clock A. M. a suffo- 
cating smoke suddenly burst into the cabin and steerage. 
It was so exceedingly dense and overpowering, as to force 
them to leave the cabin immediately and seek the deck. 
At this destressing moment,—for there could be but one 
surmise as to the cause of the smoke,—the ship was la- 








ing toved beyond the precincts of his native spot, casts 
up nothing before him, but things altogether common-place. 


But with one, who, like myself, has inhaled the gales‘of}| occasion called for instantaneous and decisive action. 


the frigid north and the sunny south, who has looked upon 


the south sea islander, the Chinese, and the inhabitant of) the ship, or cargo was on fire near the bottom, directly un- 


almost every civijized and uncivilized region, no stern ne- 
cessity compels him to feather the wings of his imagina- 


tion. Experience is a world to such an one; teeming 


with all that is in any-wise necessary to sustain thought. 
And there now awakens up before my mind, with a fresh- 
ness rivalling the reality, the recollections of a scene, 


which was truly one of horror. It affords another evi- 
dence of the truth, that when occasion renders action ne- 
courage and heroism, which 
well might call the blush te the cheek of him, who hasi|ture of the smoke. ‘They at length succeeded in getting 
often shrunk from the calige* danger, and turned pallid 


cessary, woman can display a 


and shivered with fear, 


boring very hard, leaking much, and aheavy sea on. All 
hands were immediately called; for the exigences of the 
The 
after-hatch was opened; and it was soon discovered that 


der the hatch. The first attempt was, to stifle the fire, by 
throwing large quantities of water down upon it. This 
course being pursued for some time without any apparent 

effect, it was partially desisted from, and other means 

ht into requisition. A large quantity of gun pow- 
der was stowed directly over the place, from whence the 
smoke seemed to rise. ‘To throw this overboard, was now 
the object. -It required much time to accomplish the re- 
moval of the powder, from the fact of the suffocating na- 


all the powder, five tons in quantity, on deck, and over- 
board. The next object Was, to relieve the ship of the 





eo" and right to rule. 


» yet. who vaunts of bis supe- 


still continued to throw water on the part, where the fire 
appeared to be. During all this time, officers and men 
forgot their usual relations, and joined heartily in the en- 
deavor to remove the object of their terror, by alternately 
relieving each other. 

About noon, they reached the cause of alarm and des- 
truction. It proved to be a box of aqua-fortis, stowed on 
the keelson under the hatch. ‘The articles in the vicinity 
of the fire, consisting of bales, hampers, casks, cases of 
dry goods, &c. were on fire and much burnt. The men 
succeeded in getting a rope around the box which was 
still on fire. At this time the heavy shades of the night 
of despair were closing around them. After they had 
accomplished the difficult task of getting a rope about the 
box, there was not a man on board, who had sufficient 
strength remaining to haul it up, although its weight was 
but trifling. The peculiarly suffocating nature of the 
smoke, and their immense exertions to extinguish the fire 
whicls threatened them with inevitable death, had para- 
lysed their energies. ‘Two men had already fallen vic- 
tims to «uffocation, and the remainder, including the cap- 
tain and officers, were unable to move. They were pros- 
— and lay scattered about the hatch-way and in the 

old. 

It was at this critical juncture of things that the cour- 
age of woman was manifested. It has already been men- 
tioned that Mrs. O’Brian, the lady of the captain, wason 
board. Fortunately, one of the seamen was accompanied 
by his wife. With a fortitude worthy of all commenda- 
tion, and which would have reflected merit on the greatest 
veteran of earth or sea, they commenced operations. Be- 
fore them lay the prostrate bodies of their husbands; 
around them were the remainder of the ship’s crew, 





Their situation called for the most decisive action; and 
the call was answered promptly. Instead of wasting the 
time in unavailing sorrow, or in attentions to their has- 
bands, they regarded the safetwof the whole. They haul- 
ed the box on deck, and threw it overboard. They then 
drew water, and with it extinguished the fire in the hold. 
To have accomplished this, while the cause of the fire re- 
mained below, would have been impossible. 

The fire being subdued, their next object was the resto- 

ration of the men, whose bodies were stretched around 
them, apparently lifeless. They succeeded with all but 
three, who died during the course of the day; making in 
all five deaths occasioned by the disaster. 
But their troubles did not end here. It was several 
days before a man on board was able to do duty. During 
this time, all action was necessarily transacted by the wo- 
men. ‘They consigned the dead to their watery graves, 
unassisted by the hand of man. Their exertions to re- 
store, as it were from the jaws of death, the remainder of 
the crew, was a labor, very great initself. The ship leak- 
ed badly; and their labor was requisite at the pumps to 
prevent the vessel from foundering. For two days and 
nights, the gale continued with unabated violence. The 
sea, during the most of this time, made a fair breach over 
the ship. And, as if to complete the series of disasters 
and their distress, on the second night of the gale, when 
not a soul on board was able to render them assistance, 
the main top-mast was carried away, close by the cap. 
This was probably owing to a change in the course of the 
wind. It caused the ship to lie in the trough of the sea, 
to roll and lurch heavily, and labor harder than before. 
Until the crew were able to do duty, a period of several 
days, the rigging, sails, spars, blocks &c. were hanging 
loose, and dangling and thrashing against the mainmast 
and lower rigging, causing other damage, and endanger- 
ing the safety of the two leroines, whose avocations were 
at the time necessary at the pumps, and whose spare time 
was devoted to the suffering seamen, administering to 
their wants, and relieving their necessities. At the cam- 
boose, cooking for the disabled crew,—at the pumps, re- 
lieving the ship of her leakage,—and at the bedside, sooth- 
ing the affliction of the men, these benevolent creatures 
were seen doing all the good that possibly could be achiev- 
ed. Several days transpired before the crew were able to 
commence refitting the ship. ‘The storm had abated. A 
spare top-mast had been got up, and, at the time when we 
fell in with her, all was again snug, although five men 
were wanting to complete the ship’s complement. 

Reader, conceive, if youcan, the situation and exer- 
tions of these females! Picture to yourself the imminent 





burthen of her cargo, by heaving it into the sea. They 


. Af 








perils by which they were surroundec; and which seemed 
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mock théfr efforts! A leaky ship, a thou- 
om land—a hard gale—a heavy sea—a dis- 

—the terrors of the dark night—the roaring 
breaking over the vessel—the yawning deep— 


a 
bi . . . . 
their anxiety for their suffering husbands—conceive of all 
these things truly, and you may form some idea of their 
feelings, their labors, and their fortitude. It wears the 
aspect of incredibility, but your conceptions fall short of 
the reality, of the faithful truth. ee 
Our ship, the Rolla, arrived in due time at City Point, 


all well. Much anxiety was manifested for the safety of 
the Protectress. In a few days, however, after our arri- 
val, we welcomed her. ‘T'wo days after, Captain O Brian 
and his lady dined on board our ship. I made one of the 

ompany. 
acest, O'Brien and his lady were from Ireland. She 
was a splendid looking woman, of about twenty eight 
years. From her lips I received a corroborative account 
of what I have already related. She was somewhat above 
the middle size; with a beautiful face, a strong, yet sym- 
metrical person. As she recounted her sufferings the tear 
dimmed the brightness of her soul-beaming eye. Her 
voice was tremulous; and her tones would have won the 
sympathy of any heart not entirely of stone. The wite 
of the seaman, wlhiose exertions were so availing in saving 
the ship and crew from destruction, was handsomely re- 
warded by the officers and owners of the vessel. 

None but those who have been travelers on the ocean, 
can fully understand the situation of the human beings on 
board the vessel. or appreciate the feclings of distress that 
it was so well calculated to awaken. —— . 

Perhaps the human mind cannot conccive of a situation 
more utterly distressing than that of a vessel on fire at 
sea. The only hope consists in extinguishing the fire, 
and if that cannot be effected, the prospect is terrible in- 
deed. Fire, the seaman regards as the most merciless of 
the elements of nature. ‘he howling tempest may shred 
her sails, carry away her masts, send her recling and ca- 
reering among the mountain billows, and still the ship may 
have good prospect of landing her crew safely in port. 
The waters may dash, and swell, and roar like a legion of 
thunders in the seaman’s ear; the great deep may yawn, as 
with a capacious mouth voracious for its prey; beneath, a 
wall of waters may rear itself on all sides, and look down 
from its tops witha threatening aspect; and still his nerves 
may remain unshaken. [or the wild winds and dasning 
waters, the mariner feels nothing of dread, and familiarity 











has removed whatever of terror they might have once pos- 
sessed. But with the crackling fire, the sheety flaine, its | 
greedy desire, its rapid progress, as though time were|| 
closing, all present terrors as subduing, when the hope of] 
arresting them is gone, to his spirit, as are the chills of|| 
death. . . : 

In discharging the ship’s cargo it was ascertained that 
it had sustained great injury from the fire and water. [|| 
was afterwards informed, the captain was personally held 
responsible for the whole of the damage, It is probable, 
that the mate, who receives and stows away all goods on 
board ships in this trade, was the only individual entitled 
to blame. ‘I'he universal custom among ship-masters is, 
never to receive articles of the description which occa- 
sioned the disaster, without the privilege of carrying them 
on deck; and so particular are shippers on this point, that 
the contents of each package are invariably carved onthe 
top. 

As many years have elapsed since the incidents, narra- 
ted above, occurred. I may not in every particular be ex- 
actly correct. But the account is, in the main, substanti- 
ally true. J.P. 
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tIGINAL ESSAYS. 
ESSAY ON SILLINESS. 

This branch of metaphysical science has hitherto been 
most unaccountably neglected by all the authors whose 
labors have been devoted to the object of investigating 
the powers and faculties of the mind, and methodizing the 
principles upon which their systems and speculations are 
fyunded. It is true that they have generally displayed a 
sufficient acquaintance with this faculty to make frequent 
exhibitions of its influence in their writings; but they have 
never treated of it in 4 systematic method, nor assigned it 
any place among the mental qualities. 

This neglect is the more inexcusable inasmuch as the 
conventional usages of society require the exercise of this 
faculty more frequently than that of any other whatever. 
For instance—these usages require us to educate our chil- 
dren in such a manner as to make them proud and help- 
less,—a course which certainly requires a strong exercise 
of this faculty.—Of all our politicians and rulers also, a 
potent exercise of it is required, inorderto enable them to 
succeed in conciliating the favor of those who are fur in- 
ferior to themselves in talents and acquirements. (We 
doubt, however, whether the most exigent inthe whole 
community ever required quite so great a display of it as 
Mr. Rush has exhibited in his letter, relative to the remo- 





this isan erroneous foundation for the hypothesis, may be | 
| proved in various ways. { hold it unnecessary, however, 





val of the deposites, or even as much as is contained in 


his book on Great Britain.) The laws of honor, as they 
are called, require the exhibition of this faculty in the 
most sublime degree, when they render it necessary for 
two men to stand up and coolly and dejiberately endeavor 
to take each other’s life. ‘The laws of fashion also re- 
quire its display in most of the proceedings of which they 
take cognizance. In short, there is no one of the powers 
of the human mind which is in such constant requisition, 
and which is so frequently the stimulant of action in the 
various pursuits of life. It must therefore be considered 
as a desideratum in science, to have such researches and 
investigations made respecting it as may place it on an 
equal footing with the other mental faculties, and enable 
us to puzzle ourselves respecting it, as we are enabled to 
do upon other subjects of metaphysical enquiry. 

It nay be said that the axiom contained in the follow- 
ing expressive line of poetry— 

« Who drives fat oxen, must himself be fat,” 


must be admitted to apply in the present case. We ad- 
mit the application, and shall therefore proceed with the 
remarks which the subject seems at present to invite. 

In the science of metaphysics, as in that of political 
economy, definitions are considered as of the first and last 
importance. It will therefore be expected that before I 
proceed further some definitions may be established, 
which, as in the case of the sciences just named, shall af- 
ford grounds tor future controversy, and thereby give the 
subject interest enough to preserve it from being immedi- 
ately forgotten. ‘This reasonable expectation I proceed 
to fulfil as far as regards the principal subject, and define 
Silliness to be, that indetinable quality of the mind of 
which we are now treating. This definition, although as 
plain, perspicuous and intelligible as most of those which 
are found in works upon those sciences in which they 
are deemed so important, I am aware may be con- 
troverted, and probably some future aspirant for philoso- 
phic renown may endeavor to establish his fame by con- 
troverting the propriety of my definition, and by endea- 
voring to establish a new one of his own, or at least by 
modifying it and discussing it so much as to puzzle his 
readers; which last is to metaphysical writers one of the 
most important points to gain. I shall not however en- 
ter, at present into a defence against attacks which have 
not yet been made, because | have that confidence in the 





talents of my future disciples which makes me willing to 
trust the detence of my system generally, in their hands. | 

Inthe discussions respecting the relative mental capa- 
ities of the sexes, many of the advocates of female supe- 
riority base some of their arguments upon the hypothesis, 
that the development of the faculty which is the subject 
of our essay, is greater in females than in males. That 


on the present occasion, to do more than merely to refer 
to what I have previously spoken of as the most sublime 
exhibition of the quality in question, and to state that it 
is exclusively confined to the male sex, in order to estab- 
lish for that sex, the same pre-eminence in this, which it} 
is accustomed to assuine in all other mental qualities. | 

Phrenologists have omitted to assign any place in their} 
maps of the human cranium, to the faculty we are discus- 
sing, though they never omit the proofs of the existence | 
of it in their own minds, to a most extraordinary extent. 
If this omission arises from the idea that all the mental | 
faculties are but the ramifications of this one great absorb- 
ing principle, and draw this inference from an examina- 
tion of their own mental faculties, they certainly appear 
to have sufficient justification for the course they have 
adopted. 

It cannot be denied that, among most of our modern 
poets and many of our orators, as well as others that have 
been mentioned, we may observe that the cultivation of 
this faculty has been sufficiently attended to for all prac- 
tical purposes; but it is somewhat strange, that in an age 
so philosophical as the present, so little attention should 
have been paid to the theory, and to the investigation of 
its various influences. It may however, I think, be as- 
sumed that, great as is the importance of this faculty, 
yet that it is not the only one which it is proper for us to 
cultivate. I am aware that the prevalent feeling in so- 
ciety is opposed to this sentiment; notwithstanding which, 
I am of opinion, that if our legislators and rulers should 
cultivate some other faculties as assiduously as they do 





THE OLDEN TIME. 

Messrs. Epitors.—As the present rage for improve- 
ments and innovations threatens destruction to everything 
bearing the impress of antiquity; and as, although not 
inimical to improvement, I ain by no means friendly to 
the indiscriminate overturning of every thing old, or 
time-worn, I feel irresistibly impelled to the defence of 
old times and associations. It would not perhaps be an 
incurious task, to enquire how far we are all influenced 
by impressions which are founded upon e&rly recollections. 

There are few whose minds do not receive a decided 
bias, and retain lasting impressions of the enjoyments of 
youth. How often in the various situations in life, does 
the memory recur to the careless, joyous scenes of early 
life, and always, witha feeling of regret for the times gone 
by, never to be reclaimed. How often amid the engros- 
sing cares of business, do we involuntarily compare the 
tedious hours of our current existence, to the light and 
gladsome period of youth. It is to be observed, that in 
this mental comparison of the present with the past, we 
invariably accord the preference to the latter. Of this 
fact, few who have observed the operations of their own 
minds under similar circumstances will doubt. Indeed 
every day’s experience attests the truth of this, and the 
reasons are founded in a well known principle of our na- 
ture. In proportion to our perceptions of enjoyment is 
the perinanency of the impressions made, and of all the 
various sensations of which we are susceptible, those are 
most permanent which are most pleasing. Not so is it 
with those of a painful or distressing kind. Although nev- 
er forgotten, yet as they are not recalled or dwelt upon 
with pleasure, the mind seldom voluntarily recurs to them, 
and their poignancy, at least, is buried in oblivion. It is 
not then strange, that the memory of days of unalloyed 
enjoyment should appear to us so much more blissful than 
the present which is divested of the ciarm of distance and 
seen in its real light. So by early associations, we become 
attached to things, which owe their superiority in our es- 
timation only to the force of custom. 

There is, independently of these causes, a propensity in 
the mind toregard the men and things of other times with 
reverence and admiration, even if we h not hadgthe 
fortune to be personally associated with them. As an il- 
lustration of this remark, I will recal to your recollection, 
the delight with which you must have listened when a boy, 
to the tales of yore. With what admiration does the at- 
tentive youngster lend his ear to the recital of deeds of 
daring courage achieved by those who lived ages ago. It 
is owing to this natural taste for the history of the early 
times, that the legends and stories of the country whence 
we sprang, have been read so universally, and have em- 
ployed the pen of the master spirit, in literature, of the 
age. Ask yourself which of the masterpieces of the 
great Magician, affords in the perusal, the greatest plea- 
sure. I think the reply will be in favor of those, whose 
scenes and incidents are drawn from the most remote 
times. This predilection for the men and manners of the ¢ 
times of our forefathers is manifested in the frequent intro- 
duction of individuals in private life, such as ladies and 
gentlemen of the old schoo] as it is called, in the romances 
and plays of our times. The excellences of character 
with which they are invested, their harmless peculiarities, 
and even their failings which ‘lean to virtue’s side,’ all 
tend to the gratification of those for whose edification and 
amusement, they were conjured up. Is it, not owing to 
this same predilection, that so many novelists of the day 
have ministered successfully to the public taste by depict- 
ing society as it existed in the feudal ages! 

The perpetuation of old customs, hollidays and games 
confirms the fact, that the mind naturally dwells with plea- 
sure upon the past, and regards with an admiration tinged 
with awe, these venerable bequests of our progenitors. 
It is said, that the sports and games.of children are pre- 
served from generation to generation With remarkable care 
and fidelity, as if the minds of parents and those upon 
whom devolve the duties of instruction, were imbued with 
an affectionate remembrance of those pastimes which had 
gladdened their earlier days, and enabled them to trans- 
mit unimpaired to their posterity the same means of en- 
joyment. It is, I believe, generally acknowledged, that 
society has undergone a great change in the last genera- 
tion, not only in its advancement in knowledge but in the 
substitution of cold and unmeaning formalities for that 
heartiness, cordiality and generous feeling which charac- 





this, we might be as well governed as we are at pres- 
ent. 

Whether an attempt to divide its influence in the fash- 
ionable world, would not be too great an innovation to be 
tolerated, | am not prepared to decide; and therefore, am 
not willing to recommend any attempt of so revolutionary 
a tendency. Among men of honor, it is certainly fit and 
proper that it should possess undivided sway; and perhaps, 
it would be as well for the world to allow them a more 
exclusive use of it than has hitherto been the case. 

There are many other branches of this subjeet, the dis- 
cussion of which would be too tedious for one sitting. 
But I intend to pursue my investigations at some future 
time, and trust that I shall be able to throw much light 








on this interesting subject. x. 





terized those worthies who preceded us. The effect of 
these innovations upon the established forms of society in 
the era before alluded to—I cannot allow to be beneficial. 
It must be contended, that we have advancedin polish, 
elegance of manners and morality of deportment. If 
this be literally true, it is but a poor compensation for the 
eradication of the profuse hospitality Which was once so 
general. Be this as it may, I think t is the dimi- 
nutive of individual happiness, in the xchange from one 
state of society, to the other, e has cause more 
heartily to deplore this revol in social life, than he 
whose habits and feelings ha moulded by the cir- 
cumstances which have su him, and who without 
remarking the change whic ing, and is at last 
consummated, finds himself thrown upon society wi 

whom he has no sympathies. 
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M , who was the friend of my youth, affords the 
best illustration of my subject. He was then in the de- 
cline of life, and his kindness and familiarity in our inter- 
course, was the more grateful as he was by so many years 
my senior. He was born and educated in a particular 
section of our country, in which of all others there was the 
nearest approach to that profuse hospitality and heartiness 
of welcome, which characterized the country gentlemen of 
that day. Atatime too, when the high toned and chival- 
rous principles oP our ancestors, were universal, An ar- 
dent admirer of classical lore, and eager in his pursuit of 
intellectual wealth, no wonder he was not the most acute 
observer of men and manners. Fortunate in the posses- 
sion of a competency, he was exempt from the necessity 
of struggling in the arena of lite for the distinction of 
riches, and too indolent to toil for fame in the mazes of 
literature. Thus he found himself in the autumn of life, 
without material change, the same he had been fifty years 
before. So firmly and immovably attached was he to the 
manners of the old school, that all the arguments in the 
world, would not have convinced him that society had ad- 
vanced an iota within the last half century. Like all men 
of his peculiar turn of thought, he lost no opportunity of 
lauding the olden time, and always at the expense of the 
present. I have been often amused by the veneration and 
attachment he evinced for some relics of former finery, 
that he guarded from dust and damage with Jealous care. 
Nothing could be more offensive to him, than any contemp- 
tuous expression applied to these objects of his regard. 
They were so extravagant in their cut, and so utterly gro- 
tesque to a modern eye, as to have moved the risibles of 
astoic. I verily believe nothing but my earnest persua- 
sions deterred him from figuring in these habiliments at 
an assembly given in honor of the birth day of Washing- 
ton, at whose drawing room at Mount Vernon, he declared 
he had danced when a young man, in those identical 
clothes. One of the peculiarities of this singular, though 
amiable man, was the extreme fidelity of his memory, and 
the singular pleasure he always found in recounting the in- 
cidents cf his youth, and the times in which he grew into 
manhocd. 

The least amiable trait in his character, was his ultra 
aristocratical prejudices. He piqued himself exceedingly 
opon his birth, and his estimate of men was founded upon 
the same accidental distinction. To the rich parvenu he 
was lofty and distant, andsometimes repulsive. ‘To those 
whom he condescended to believe his equals in descent, he 
was courteous affable and kind, but never familiar. In 
short, my friend was one of a numerous class, now rapidly 
disappearing, in whom the impressions imbibed in early 
life were proof to all the radical changes that took place 
around him, and who to the last, cherished a fond recollec- 
tion of the happiness of his early life, without due allow- 
ance for the difference which existed between the two ex- 
tremes. If by the introduction of this brief and imper- 
fect sketch of the character of my lamented friend, I 
have illustrated the subject of this humble essay, I shall 
have accoinplished all I purposed in the attempt. 

Yours, 
BRIEF ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 





J. 




















GAYETIES AND GRAVITIES....NO. Ii. 


SAY AND DO A MODERN ALLEGORY. 


Say and Do are two very important personages in the 
buisness transactions of life. T’o the uninitiated in the 
mysteries of the science of ‘getting through the world,’ 
they would seem to be inseparable companions, of very 
similar characters: yet quite the reverse of this is the fact. 
It is true they are frequently fouud together, but two beings 
inore unlike in all respects, it would be impossible to find 
in an inland journey from Portland to Pensacola. 

Say is the politest fellow in the world, and is apparently 
a person of great kindness of heart. He is rather anxious 
than otherwise for new acquaintences; is not particular 
whether high or low; *merchant or mechanic, builder or 
artisan ; but has a slight preference for the ‘higher circles,’ 
by whom such services as he is ever willing and ready to 
render are more frequently called for, though less often 
needed, than by the more humble. He always approaches 
one smnilingsmost benevolently, and rubbing his hands a la 
Napoleon accompanies almost every syllable he utters 
by a graceful inclination of the head and body. He hasa 
great deal of shrewdness, is never at loss for a reply to any 
question, and is exceedingly quick of action. A French 

etit-maiire could not glide over your carpets with such 

arefulness and perfect ease as characterise his movements; 
“nor could a George-the-fourth exhibit more dignity of man- 
ner on any occasion, then he will in bowing you out of his 
counting-room. Notwithstanding all these enviable‘quali- 
ties, there are two other remarkable traits in Mr. Say’s 
character, which should not be. passed over unnoticed ; 
these are, his enduring and unalterable friendship for his 
occasional companion Do, and his entire disregard, further 
than mere acquaintanceship is concerned, and true polite- 
ness, of the whole world beside. 


of shyness; and one might as well try to humanise an 
ourang-outang as to make his acquaintance. If you ever 
have any business with him, you will find him the tardiest 
fellow you shall have to deal with in a life-time. Be you 
inever so great a hurry, it makes no difference with him: 
he takes his own time to everything; and you may wait 
and wait till your patience is entirely worn out, and have to 
resort to coercive measures at last. And ten to one but 
that at the consummation of your business, how tedious so- 
ever he may have been in acquitting himself of a long- 
standing obligation, or in rendering you justice in a pe- 
cuniary matter, he will think himself conferring a very 
great favor upon you, and expect from you various mani- 
festations of gratitude. 

Such are the characters of Say and Do—individuals 
with whom all business men have more or less intercourse. 
Is it not strange, that two beings of so very different dispo- 
sitions and manners, should take it into their heads to be 
friends! Such, however, is the case; and there is no ac- 
counting for it except by the doctrine of opposites. But 
we do not intend to be metaphysical. We resign that de- 
partment of our paper to our talented correspondent ‘X.,’ 
and proceed with all despatch to look a little further into 
the character of the individuals whose names we are hold- 
ing up to the present age and handing down to posterity. 
Let Say get into a difficulty,—which he sometimes does 
notwithstanding his many remarkable qualities,—and be 
pushed to the uttermost, and Do is sure to fly to his relief. 
ile never shows himself, however, till the last moment. 
Whereas, let Do be overtaken by adversitiesever so slight, 
or encompassed with troubles the most depressing, Say is 
at his side ina moment. And though not always so suc- 
cessful as Do in his offices of kindness, yet he exerts him- 
self manfully—sometimes even to the injury of his lungs. 

Now this friendship,—praiseworthy as it must be ac- 

knowledged to be, and important as it undoubtedly is to 
the two individuals concerned,—is a source of very consid- 
erable annoyance to the world in general. ‘l'o make what 
I mean by ‘annoyance’ plain to the commonest understan- 
ding, I will give a brief illustration. 
Say owes you asum of muney, which you stand much in 
need of. You call and call, time after time, and are as 
often put off by the fellow’s smoothness of tongue and per- 
fect gentlemanlyness. If you eventually hint a fear, he 
does not fly into a passion, and give you an excuse for push- 
ing matters, but otiers you his friend Do as security, with 
all imaginable good-grace. You are fascinated for the mo- 
ment; a great abatement of the urgency of your demands 
ensues; and as Do is not to be found at all times, and ap- 
pears voluntarily only in cases of extreme emergeacy, 
you pocket a promise, take your leave, and are kept out 
of your just dues from January to December, or longer. 
Or we will suppose that Do is the debtor. The fashions 
have just changed, some prints having been received in 
town of nondescript dresses which all the gentlewomen of 
Paris have laughed at on account of their ridiculousness, 
and your wife or daughter wants fifty or an hundred dol- 
lars, that she may be able to ‘make her appearance in the 
street hke other men’s wives or daughters.’ To keep 
your house from being turned into a bedlam, you promise 
to gratify her: having in view the fact that Mr. Do has 
promised to call at nine o’clock in the morning and liqui- 
date your claims against him; part of which sum you think 
you can spare to support the capriciousness of Dame F'ash- 
ion. The hour comes, but Mr. Do comes not with it. It 
passes; and another arrives, but still Mr. Do does not 
make his appearance. Well, in something of a rage, you 
go in search of him, determined that he shall now ‘toe the 
mark,’ or fare worse. And what next! Why, an hundred 
to one, but the first person you meet is Mr. Say, with his 
brow of benevolence and irresistible air of politeness. 
He is just on his way to see you, at the request of Mr. 
Do; and apologises for the failure of his friend so earnest- 
ly and so eloquently, and with so much of the suaviter in 
modo, that you are in a good humor with the delinquent 
almost before you know it, and are nearly as well pleased 
to pocket another promise, as you would be to pocket some- 
thing of more value. 

N. B. While with Mr. Say you have entirely forgotten 
the change in the fashions. 

P. S. Your wife or daughter has your promise, however, 
for the wherewith to procure the Parisian nondescripts, 
and she cannot be put off. 

‘Thus wags the world!’ w. 


D. G. 
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A WORD ABOUT oURSELVES.—We commence to-day the 
second quarter of the present volume of the Mirror. It 
will be perceived that the paper is made up entirely of 








Do is an entirely different sort of being. He is a prodigy 


original matter, much of which is of a high order. It 
was intended that a piece of Music should accompany this 
number; but circumstances beyond our control have pre- 
vented us from fulfilling our designs. The number after 
the next shall contain a piece. 

Three months have now elapsed since we became pub- 





lishers and conductors of the Mirror,*during all of which 
time it has been a source of pecuniary loss. Having, 
however, pledged our words to continue it for a year upon 
the plan laid down in our prospectus, we have spared and 
shall continue to spare neither labor or expense to ren- 
der it a publication of intetest and value to the Western 
Community. In the Original Department, we have had 
the services of some of the finest talent in the country, 
and have furnished a greater quantity of original matter 
than ANY OTHER western publication of literary character. 
Our selections have been made from the best European 
and American works, and have been various. But not- 
withstanding these things, there has been great back- 
wardness on the part of the western community, in ex- 
tending their support to our undertaking. Why this has 
been so, we are at a loss to decide; unless, as we have 
been frequently told, it is the result of our own backward- 
ness in soliciting their names. If this be the fact, we 
cannot say how we shall fare hereafter; for, it being no 
part of our nature to importune, we do not know that we 
shall be able to exhibit more forwardness in this respect 
in future. 

‘lo those individuals who have given us tangible evi- 
dences of their approbation, we return our thanks; and 
request each to occasionally exert himself, on our behalf, 
in his neighborhood. Two Dollars and Fifty Cents is 
but a trifle indeed to most families, when it is disbursed 
in payment for a paper which gives them, as the Mirror 
does, reading matter in the course of a year to the amount 
of fifteen duodecimo volumes of three hundred pages each. 








“Tuo Western Reaver.’'—This is a new collection 
of ‘nseful lessons, designed to succeed Corey and Fair- 
bank’s Elementary Reader.’ The selection and arrange- 
ment are by James Hall. The publishers are Hubbard 
and Kdmands, and Corey and Fairbank. Stereotyper 
and printer, J. A. James. 

We have not sufficient knowledge of the number of 
school books of this character in the market, to say wheth- 
er the present addition to the previous stock were need- 
ed. But the manufacturers of the ‘ Western Reader,’ we 
know, have acquitted themselves well; and there had cer- 
tainly better be too many goo! books than too few. The 
manner in which Mr. Hall has performed his task as edi- 
tor, reflects great credit on his understanding and taste. 
He has, weghink, compiled a good class-book. The les- 
sons are various—comprising subjects of a moral, re- 
ligious, humorous, descriptive, and historical character.— 
Many of the selections are made from the writings of wes- 
tern authors, and some of them treat of local sutjects. 
The present! edition, we are informed, will soon be ex- 
hausted. Weare glad to find that Backwoods manufac- 
ures are beginning to be fully appreciated. 





Sxercues or tie Oczan.—We publish in the pres- 
ent number of the Mirror, ‘* Reminiscences of a Sea 
Captain, No. 1.’ It is the intention of the author,—a ve- 
teran mariner,—to furnish us with a series of his 
reminiscenees; which, we have no doubt, will prove high- 
ly entertaining to. our readers. We have passed many 
a delightful hour in his company, with every faculty of 
our mind completely engrossed in listening to his narra- 
tivesof the many thrilling incidents garnered up in the trea- 
sury of his memory. These reminiscences will possess ad- 
ditional interest when the reader is aware that fiction 
makes no part of the relation. They are true. The au- 
thor relates what he has seen and knows, and executes his 
task in a very happy manner. 





Cuar.es Morseiri.—To the lovers of fine stories, we re- 
commend the production with this title in our paper of to- 
day. It isfrom the pen of the author of ‘ Camden,’ asuc- 
cessiul and rauch admired novel, which was published a 
few years since by Carey and Lea of Philadelphia. It ex- 
cludes, by its length,our usual variety; but that portion of 
it alone, which is descriptive of a steam boat chase on the 
Ohio, will be found we think to make ample amends for 
this. 

CuronicLz.—Our neihgbor made its appearance last 
week, with changes upon its front. Its seven narrow col- 
umns have been exchanged for four wide ones. A change 
has also been made in the editorial department. B. Drake 
Esq., who, for the last seven years, has guided its des- 
tinies, with great credit to himself and advantage to the 
publishers, gave us his Valedictory. 8S. Y. AtLee Esq., 
who has taken Mr. Drake’s place, is in an untried situa- 
tion, and we will add. in accordamce with our experience, 
one, the duties of which are arduous, and frequently ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable;—but we have faith in his ability 
to acquit himself in a creditable manner. 








Distant Susscripers.—Heretofore, there has some- 








times been cause for the complaints, by subscribers resid- 
ing at a distance, of the late day at which the Mirror 
reached them. The business of publishing being new to 
the proprietors, they were not always able to get the papers 
mailed as soon after publication as was desirable. We 
are now happy to assure our distant friends, that hereafter 
they will very seldom have reason for similar complaints. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE FALLS OF ST. ANTHONY. 


Away, where the Arab wild of the west, 
—The wandering Pawnce—roves, 
Fearless of danger, and careicss of rest, 
Well mounted in savage pride, and drest 
In the gaudes the Indian loves,— 
Where he flies o’er the plains with the speed of the wind, 
And the weak overtakes, and the strong leaves behind 


And where the wild, warlike Osages roam, 
Kings of the forest round, 

And lift the hatchet on all who come, 

By Power deprived of their fathers’ home, 
To seek a new hunting ground, 

And here to embark for that ‘spirit land,’ 

Where Oppression shall never lift his hand 


Where Nature, in one of her sober moods, 
Created things all sublime— 

The darkest and deepest solitudes, 

Where rivers get lost in the wildering woods 
Rocks, that defy old Time—- 

And mountains, whose peaks are clad in snow 

While the wild herds feed on the green below 


Where never a fair ‘pale face’ hath smiled, 
And seldom a ‘white man’ gone 

Where here ard there in the desert wild, 

The boncs of unstoried men are piled— 
Unstoried, and unknown— 

A raceol eld—for the stalwart trees 

On their graves, bear the marks of centuries 


Here gather thy waters, St. Anthony! 
What wonder that they are wild, 
And, in their course to the boundless sea, 
Dash over thy rocks so furious! y? 

How like to them isthe child 


er and plunged into the delightful wilderness of Cum- 

berland valley. 

I had not ridden long before I had reason to repent the 
change in my plans. ‘lhe morning which was warm and 
sultry beyond measure, was succeeded as usual in our 
country by an afternoon of very different character. The 
clouds rapidly gathered, the wind arose to a perfect hur- 
ricane, and the frequent and vivid flashes of lightning, 
warned me of the necessity of obtaining shelter before the 
storm came on in its fury. The wild, mountainous, and 
| lonely country through which I was riding added greatly 
|to the uncomfortable state of my feelings, and the pros- 
| pect of a bivouac amid the howling of wolves and the 
| crashing of trees (which already began to yield to the fury 
‘of the tempest,) was much more romantic in theory than 
| agreeable in practice. 

I spurred my horse to a gallop in hopes of reaching 
C d, which [ knew must be within a few miles, before 
the arrival of darkness should cap the climax of my mis- 

|fortunes. But fate was against me at every turn. The 
rain and hail quickly descended in torrents, and as the 

| road was by no means broad or level, I was compelled to 
slacken my pace, lest I should plunge into some of the 
numerous waterfalls which were tumbling and foaming 
around me. Darkness at length came on, and the rain ap- 
peared to increase rather than diminish. By the faint 
light which still remained, I observed a ruinous shed 
which had once been a cabin, at the distance of a few 
yards from the road, and I determined to enter it, with 
the hope of finding a tolerable shelter until the fury of the 
storm should be over. With some difficulty I persuaded 
my horse to enter, and we stood shivering together in the 
dark for more than au hour, vainly expecting the rain to 











Who hath his being where they have theirs’ 
As fearless he dashes, and reckless he dares. 


Thou art pleasant here in this forest haze, 
And thy roar is heard afar; 
And the pilgrim who comes to look, delays 
To go—and when going, turns back to gaze, 
Enamored of the war 
Thou makest on the wearying thoughts that press 
On his heart, in the depths of the wilderness. 


Thou Ancient Voice of the Solitude! 
A thousand years ago, 
E’en thus did'st thou gladden the infant wood, 
And win the ear of the savage rude, 
Till he slept upon his bow. 
A thousand years! how thy soothing chime 


icease. At length I caught the sound of a carriage appa- 
rently approaching with great rapidity. In a few min- 
utes the crack of a whip and the snorting of horses, evi- 
dently urged to universal speed, became clear and distinct. 
As the shelter of the crazed hovel had now become only 
nominal, I drew my horse out intending to hail the vehi- 
cle as it passed and if possible ascertain the distance of 
the next public house. 

The night was dark beyond any that I had ever witnes- 
sed, and notwithstanding the precarious character of the 
road the carriage caine on with a desperate rapidity, which 
proved that its inmates dreaded delay more than the dan- 
gers to which the darkness might expose them. Ignorant 





Awakens thoughts of the olden time: 








When the tumuli, that here abound, 
Were heaped by a race unknown, 
Whose cities covered this forest-ground, 
And warlike works,—which still rise around, 
Though centuries have flown,— 
And places of worship and sacrifice, 
Like those in the land of Ham that rise. 


And why were ye heaped thus loftily, 
Dark piles, and mysterious? 
Were there hearts, like Alaric’s, too great to be 
Confined in an humbler cemetry, 
That ye were thrown up thus? 
Or did the men of those ancient days 
Such tombs to their scers and sages raise? 


Rude, voiceless pyramids ! ye do tell 
No tales of the times of old! 
Ve have no mysterious chronicle 
Of the race that flourish’d here, and fell ; 
How little do ye unfold 
Of their character, era, and origin: 
* Your builders,’ ye tell little else, + have been!" 
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CHARLES MORSELL, OR THE ELOPEMENT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘CAMDEN,’ ‘WESTERN ADVENTURE,’ ETC. 


On the 2nd day of June 1822, I left Philadelphia upon an 
excursion to the West. My health had suffered much from 
the effects of long and close confinement in a large com- 
mercial house in that city, of which I was at that time one 
of the principal clerks, and I eagerly embraced an oppor- 
tunity which was offered by my employers of visiting Ken- 
tucky and Ohio, as an agent of the firm, upon business of 

reat importance to them—but in which I fear my rea- 

ers would take but little interest. By the advice of Dr. 
A——4d, I determined to perform the journey chiefly on 
horseback, and even to waste one week (to a man of’ busi- 
ness no inconsiderable sacrifice) in rambling over the 
delightful hills and valleys of the Alleghany. My course 
was at first directed along the state turnpike to Pittsburgh, 
at which place I had intended to have embarked for Cin- 
cinnati, but suddenly yielding to a whim which seized 
me at the Bedford Springs, I determined to cross over to 
the national turnpike and take water at Wheeling. I ac- 
cordingly took a sudden leave of my landlady at the Bed- 
ford Springs (who was sorely discontented at this change 
in my plans, for I had the evening before, announced my 





determination to continue there during the remainder of 


the week, and she did not fail to attribute my apparent 
fickleness to dissatisfaction at the mysterious cooke 


of 
her mutton and venison, both of which were powers all 


of its character, and doubtful of my reception, | deter- 
mined to permit them to pass on without interruption, and 
mounted my horse with the intention of following the 
sound of the wheels, being confident that a single horse- 
man need have no apprehension of a road upon which a 
carriage could dash with such boldness and security. It 
whirled past me in the darkness, like a troubled spirit, pre- 
senting a dim and shadowy outline, but nothing distinct, 
and disappeared in the gloom of the forest with unabated 
rapidity. Setting spurs to my horse, I followed as fast as 
possible, but was compelled to gallop in order to keep with- 
in hearing of the wheels. 

This singular chase had lasted nearly half an hour, 
when the sound of the wheels suddenly ceased, and through 
the plashing of the rain, I thought I heard a faint human 
cry. I rode rapidly forward to give assistance if neces- 
sary, and quickly heard voices in angry expostulation. 
‘Stupid Dutch brute,’ were the first words that I heard, 
‘I thought you said you knew the country as well by night 
as by day. Your carelessness has nearly killed the lady.’ 
‘Bie Got’—was the reply, ‘I knows de guntry down to de 
smallest chilt, and can drive mit any oder man dat smacks 
de wip, but dis was one leitle sdump dat was no bigger 
even in de day times as a molehil, and how de deyvil was 
I to see it, when it is more darker mine Got, as de bot- 
tomless pit. If you make me drive dis way, you must 
take what comes—de more hashte—de less spheed.’ 

The moon had now broken out through the rapidly drift- 
ing clouds, and afforded a fitful light by which I was ena- 
bled to distinguish objects. It was evident that the car- 
riage had overturned, and it seemed that a lady, whose 
rich riding dress, and glossy black hair in wild disorder, 
showed her to be of rank, was seated upon a block appa- 
rently considerably injured by the fall, while a gentleman 
stood by her side, and was earnestly endeavoring to re-as- 
sure her by every attention in his power. I hastily dis- 
mounted and offered my services. The gentleman scarce- 
ly seemed to observe me, so absorbing was his interest in 
the lady, but the Dutch driver accepted my services with- 
out hesitation, and with several uncouth phrases of ap- 
probation, exhorted me to apply my shoulder to the muddy 
wheel, and assist him in restoring i: to an upright posi- 
tion. The gentleman quickly became aware of my pre- 
sence, and thanking me with great warmth and in very 
handsome language for my assistance, immediately joined 
us, and by our united exertions the carriage was quickly 
righted. He then anxiously assisted the lady (who dur- 
ing all this time had not uttered a word,) into the former 
seat, and with a few polite words, but as I thought in ra- 
ther a more distant tone than at first, wished me a good 
night and ordered the coachman to drive on. My curiosity 
was strongly excited, and I determined to follow them at 
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able me to ascertain their character. For this purpose | 
again put spur to my horse, and as the moon had now 
thrown a partial light upon objects, was enabled (in the 
sportman’s phrase) to frail them at the distance of about 
fifty yards without difficulty. At length as the thick 
clouds dispersed and the moonlight became more distinct 
I could perceive that I was as attentively regarded by 
them as they were by me. The curtains were several 
times raised as if fora more accurate survey, and the low 
tones of earnest voices several times reached my ear, 
At length the carriage again stopped, apparently awaiting 
my arrival, I felt somewhat conscious of ill breeding in 
thus dogging, those who evidently sought not my company, 
and drew up my horse, expecting them to proceed. But 
such was by no means their intention. The door was 
opened and the gentleman hastily springing out advanced 
directly towards me. When within five steps he stopped 
with his right hand in the bosom of his coat, and his eye 
bent keenly upon me. ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘I should be sorry 
to appear rude to a stranger, particularly to one who has 
treated us with civility, but the persevering diligence with 
which you follow us, is of too marked a character to pass 
unnoticed. If it is the mere curiosity of a stranger it is 
impertinent—but if you are employed by others to dog 
our footsteps, I must inform you that you shall not do so 
with impunity.’ As he spoke he withdrew his hand from 
his bosom and the polished barrel of a pistol shone in the 
moonlight. I hastened to assure him that he entirely mis 
apprehended my object—-that the storm had overtaken me 
in the woods while on my way to the national turnpike, 
and that I had only followed him as a guide through the 
wilderness of bye-paths, water-courses, and precipices by 
which (if left to myself) I might be misled and be compel- 
led to pass the night in the woods. He paused a moment 
as if doubtful, and then suddenly exclaimed. ‘You say that 
you are on your way to Cumberland—are you going west- 
ward!’ ‘My good sir,’ replied I somewhat nettled, ‘I do 
not enquire into your affairs, and I know of no right which 
a perfect stranger like yourself has to intermeddle with 
mine.’ ‘Excuse me sir,’ replied he hastily, ‘I may have 
done you injustice.—I believe I have—but peculiar cir- 
cumstances render it unpleasant for me at this time to tra- 
vel in company.—If as you say you are going to Cumber- 
land, pass on—I must insist upon your not continuing to 
press your company upon us any longer.’ ‘I might dis- 
pute your right to dictate my course to me, sir—but as I 
have no inclination to waste further time in such nonsen- 
sical parley—I will wish you a good night.’ I again spur- 
red my horse, and rode rapidly forward. As I passed the 
carriage window I had a fall view of the lady, whose face 
Wore an expression of restlessness and agitation which 
strongly attracted my attention. I bowed profoundly as I 
passed but she did not appear to notice me, and in a few 
minutes I was far beyond them. 

I shall not dwell upon the numerous conjectures as to 
their character, which passed rapidly through my mind as 
I rode on to the village where I expected to lodge. That 
they were lovers, had eloped, and were strongly apprehen- 
sive of pursuit, was certain. That both were of high 
rank was equally certain. The air, dress, and tones of 
the gentleman, the latter of which were peculiarly rich, 
musical, and intelligent, plainly declared that he had min- 
gled with the first society, while the exquisite complex- 
ion of the lady of which I had a full view by moonlight, 
was equally expressive of patrician character. The age 
of the gentleman could not exceed four and twenty, and 
the lady was evidently younger, and from the transient 
glimpse which I had of her, wasstrikingly elegant in form 
and features. At length the steeple of a church, which 
shone conspicuously in the moonlight, and the smoke of 
many chimneys, announced the presence of the village so 
anxiously desired, and all my speculations yielded to the 
very pleasant anticipation of asupper and bed. Before I 
would enter the town however, I was compelled to pass a 
bridge, beneath which ran a little rivulet much swollen by 
the recent rain, and where my thoughts were again forci- 
bly directed to the inmates of the-carriage. Upon the 
right side of the bridge, and partly concealed by its sha- 
dow, stood two horsemen completely muffled in great-coats, 
with holsters before them, and their attention so keenly 
directed to the road along which I was riding, as at once 
to compel the belief that they were awaiting the arrival of 
some one, with no friendly intentions. drew near, 
one of them rode out into the clear moonl#@#t, and in a 
rough and pre-emptory tone called upon me to ‘Halt.’ I 









mechanically checked my horse, expecting the further ad- - 
dress of this haughty sentinel. ‘ You ride late, sir!’ said 

he in the same tone, ‘ have you travelled this road lo 
‘Since dinner, sir!’ replied 1, too desirous of knowing 
object to resent his rudeness. ‘Did you pass a carriage 
sir, with a lady and gentleman in it!’ ‘I did.’ ‘ How long 
since?’ asked he eagerly. ‘Scarcely an hour ago,’ replied 
I. He smiled grimly, reined his horse back into the sha- 
dow of the bridge, and waving his hand haughtily said 
‘pass on sir—I have nothing further to ask.’ This was 
toomuch. ‘ Yourgoodness is excessive, sir,’ replied I an- 
grily, ‘but if youplease I will choose my own time of 
proceeding.’ ‘Meddlesome fool!’ cried he passionately 












@ proper distance, until their arrival at should en- 


through his shut teeth, and spurring his horse forward; I 
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have no leisure for trifling; pass on in the Devil’s name 
while you are well; I have no wish to hurt you, but, by 
heaven, if you linger here another moment I will make 
you repent it.’ As he spoke he laid his hand upon the butt 
of a pistol, and at the same moment his companion who 
had not yet uttered a word, advanced towards us as if to 
assist in any Violence which might be intended. But no 
further remonstrance was necessary. To tell the truth 
my courage was of a mercantile rather than of a military 
kind, and the almost infernal expression of the speaker’s 
countenance as he glared upon me, would have been am- 
ply sufficient to have put me in motion, without the ulti- 
matum of the pistol. His countenance, naturally harsh, 
was rendered terrible by a distortion of mouth occasioned 
by what had once been a hair-lip, and by the fierce pas- 
sion which evidently agitated him. He might be between 
forty and fifty, and his person was low, broad, and muscu- 
lar. Iam sorry to say that I lost no time in passing the 
bridge after his last admonicion, and pushed my horse 
against a steep ascent on the other side with a zeal which 
I should be ashamed to acknowledge, if it were not that I 
can plead in extenuation my extreme youth, total inex- 
perience, and pacific habits. My curiosity however so far 
overcome my fear, that I lingered upon the crest of the hill 
nearly an hour in expectation, a rencontre between those 
two fiery spirits, which I could not doubt would take place 
in afew minutes. The dark outlines of the horsemen’s 
figures were dimly visible through the gloom which the 
bridge threw over surrounding objects, as they sat motion- 
less as statues upon their horses, listening intently for the 
sound of the wheels. None approached however, and 
yielding at length to the mingled operations of hunger and 
fatigue, I re-mounted my horse and halted not until I had 
reached the door of the hotel. My supper was soon des- 
patched, and completely wearied by the fatigues of the 
day, I quickly repaired to bed, and all the adventures of 
the night were forgotten in the insensibility of sleep. My 
slumbers were agitated and restless. The strange occur- 
rences of the night haunted my rest, and shadowy phan- 
toms moved in wild confusion around my pillow. The 
hair-lipped sentinel at the bridge formed a prominent figure 
in the dramatis persone, and in the midst of a desperate 
rencontre between him and the youth who attended the 
lady, I was awakened by what I at first mistook for the 
flash of a pistol, but which I quickly recognized as the glare 
ofacandle. I started up with a sensation bordering on ter- 
ror which was by no means removed when I beheld the stern 
countenance of the horseman at the bridge glowing upon 
me. ‘Be still,’ said he in a low deep tone; ‘no injury is in- 
tended you. I wish you to get up and ride with me to 
the spot where you left the carriage; I have waited for 
them in vain. You have either deceived me, or they have 
turned back!’ Ashespoke I gazed upon him intently, and 
observed that his hair was wet with the dews of the night, 
and that his lips were pale and compressed. Without a 
word of remonstrance I instantly arose and began to dress 
myself. He placedthe candle upon the table, and seating 
himself in achair at some distance from the light, awaited 
calmly the completion of my toilet. At length we descend- 
ed together. The grey light of the morning had broken 
faintly in the east—and a few of the domestics of the inn 
were up and preparing for the business of the day. I or- 
dered one of them to have my horse brought out. While 
he was absent upon this business the stranger commenced 
a speech which was intended as an apology for disturbing 
me, when our attention was suddenly arrested by the roll 
of a carriage rapidly approaching from the direction of the 
bridge. He started upon hearing it, hastily buttoned his 
great-coat, drew his hat over his brow, and walked hur- 
riedly tothe door. My curiosity impelled me tothe same 
act. A carriage was seen rapidly approaching the inn, 
which at a single glance I recognized as that which I had 
seen during the night. The expression of the stranger’s 
countenance became absolutely fearful as he gazed upon it. 
His upper lip quivered, and his eye dilated like that of the 
panther when preparing for a spring. I myself was 
strongly agitated, for I felt that a rencontre of an eventful 
kind was at hand. The carriage drew up at the door of 
the hotel, but the curtains remained closed. The driver, 
a heavy coarse Dutchman dismounted from his seat, and 
entered. The stranger who had appeared to gasp for 
breath but a moment before, now seized the driver by the 
arm, andin a voice which evidently startled him, enquired 
for his passengers. It appeared that he had heen dis- 
charged at a small town a few miles back, and that the 
lady and gentleman had hired horses and committed them- 
selves to one of the mountain paths, under the guidance of 
a son of the landlord. The Dutchman concluded with 
some contemptuous expression upon their bad taste, in 
discharging his vehicle for so shabby a substitute. ‘The 
stranger received this intelligence with one or two strong 
ejaculations, and withdrawing the Dutchman from the pub- 
lic room remained in earnest conversation with him for se- 
veral minutes in the back porch. They presently separat- 
ed, and the stranger having mounted his horse which stood 
ready at the door, rode rapidly towards the bridge, appa- 
—- in utter forgetfulness of my existence, or of the ob- 
ject for which he had roused me at soearly anhour. Al- 
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adventure, I was heartily rejoiced in being able once 
more to resume my journey westward. Before leaving, 
however, I recounted the particulars of what I had seen, 
to the landlord, and enquired the nameand character of the 
stranger. He could give meno information. The gentle- 
man, he said, had stopped at his house a short time after 
sunset on the preceding evening and had earnestly enquir- 
ed for a carriage. Having satisfied himself that none had 
arrived, he had ridden off, and he had seen nothing more 
of him unti] that morning. 

Believing that the fugitives were directing their course, 
like myself, to the Ohio, I determined to press forward as 
rapidly as possible to Wheeling, hoping that chance would 
again throw some of them in my way. Inthis, however, 
I was disappointed. I arriyed at Wheeling without hav- 
ing seen or heard any thing connected with them, and upon 
enquiring eagerly for a boat, was told that the last, which 
the state of the weather would permit to come up during 
the season, was now lying about twenty miles below to 
receive such‘travelers as should arrive intime, and that 
several skiff loads of passengers would drop down during 
the night in order to get on board of her in the morning. 
Having hastily made arrangements for sending my horse 
down by land, I lost no time in having my portmanteau 
conveyed on board of one of the skiffs, and having 
snatched a hasty meal, immediately followed it. 

The skiff on board of which I was placed was very 
small, and carried only two passengers beside myself, a 
gentleman and lady. ‘The moon shone out with singular 
beauty, and rendered the passage a delightful one. At 
first not a word was uttered beyond the common place 
terms of greeting, and all three of us appeared rapt in si- 
lent contemplation of the ever varying scene before us. 
At length the lady addressed some remark to her compan- 
ion, upon some feature in the landscape of the surrounding 
hills, which reminded her of other days and other scenes. 
He assented in a low tone, which instantly reminded me 
of the same voice which I had heard in the Alleghany. 
I looked at the speaker closely—and although the dress 
was different, yet the features were the same. I was con- 
firmed in my conjectures by a transient view of the lady’s 
face, as she turned for a moment towards me. ‘The daz- 
zling whiteness of her complexion, and the raven darkness 
of her hair were not to be mistaken. ‘The fugitives were 
again before me. The fixed gaze with which I regarded 
them at length attracted their attention. ‘Their conversa- 
tion instantly ceased—and I observed them both occasion- 








ally stealing anxious glances towards me, as if cautiously 
reconnoitering my character. At length the gentleman ob- 
served rather haughtily, ‘Apparently, sir, we have met 
befure! yet I cannot recall where.’ ‘I saw you for a mo- 
ment, sir, a few nights ago in Cumberland valley.’ Both 
started, the lady with aslight exclamation. The gentle- 
man almost instantly extended his hand, and in those pe- 
culiarly rich tones which distinguished his voice, expres- 
sed his pleasure in seeing me again, apologized for the ap- 
parent rudeness of his conduct at that time, said some- 
thing of an enemy, for an agent of whom he mistook me, 
and finally introduced me to the lady as his wife. He 
called himself Morsell, and declared that he was on his 
way to New Orleans upon business. A conversation 
quickly followed in which the lady gradually joined, and 
expressed herself with a warmth and elegance which I 
found singularly fascinating. She was evidently young, 
ardent, imaginative, and strongly imbued with those vivid 
feelings which distinguish the young and romantic from 
the hacknied worldling. Poetry quickly became the topic 
of conversation, brought on in a great degree by the strik- 
ing beauty of the scenery in the midst of which we were 
floating, and she repeated several paragraphs from Childe 
Harold with great felicity. I became more and more en- 
chanted with my new acquaintances, both of whom I 
quickly found to be as ignorant of the world as new born 
babes, and viewing all objects through the medium of their 
own glowing imaginations. 

At day light, we reached the steam boat, which quick- 
ly weighed anchor and moved down the river under a 
press of steam. I still attached myself to my new ac- 
quaintances, whose spirits seemed to rise as we were borne 
more deeply into the bosom of the ‘ Wild West.’ 

In the afternoon we were seated on deck watching the 
rapidly receding shores, and gazing upon the broad track 
of the foaming light, which the boat left behind her, with 
spiritsas bouyant as the wave upon which we were borne. 
The playful jest and wild laugh rang over the waters, 
@hich seemed seldom to have echoed notes of more heart- 
felt happiness, when suddenly the countenance of both un- 
derwent a change as rapid and appalling as if the Gorgon 
head of Medusa had been held up to their view. We 
were in the act of passing another boat, which was at that 
time wooding within eighty yards of us. Walking toand 
fro upon its deck, and apparently in earnest conversation, 
were to be seen the hair-lipped stranger and his compan- 
ion. Never shall I forget the expression of the lady’s 
countenance as she gazed upon him. The flush of anima- 
tion faded instantly into the ashy paleness of death. She 
strove to rise and fly to the cabin, but would have fallen 














though strongly interested in the event of so singular an 


overboard, had not Morsell caught her inhis arms. They 











rest of theevening. I was left alone upon that part of the 
deck which fortunately was not fully exposed to the view 
of the stranger, until the fugitives had disappeared. The 
slight bustle attending their departure arrested his atten- 
tion, and I saw him stop and gaze at me with fixed atten- 
tion, but our boat darted past with such rapidity that he 
had no opportunity of speaking. I saw him standing in 
the same spot with the same fixed stare, however, until a 
projecting point hid him from my view. At supper I wait- 
ed anxiously for the reappearance of the lady, but in vain, 
she did not leave herroom. Morsell himself appeared as 
usual, but evidently avoided me, and quickly became so 
earnestly engaged with others, that had I even been dis- 
posed, I could not easily have addressed him. Such, 
however, was by no means my intention. I had become 
fully satisfied as to their character, and felt convinced that 
she was a wife flying with her paramour from the power 
of the husband whom she abhorred. I saw no more of 
the guilty pair during the night, but at sunrise they again 
appeared upon the quarter deck, and gazed long and anx- 
iously up the river as if expecting the reappearance of the 
boat which contained their pursuer. None however ap- 
peared, and their tranquillity was restored throughout the 
day, although both were evidently graver than before. 
About four o’clock in the afternoon the deep boom of a 
steam boat was heard far up the river, and in less than an 
hour she appeared in full view, rounding a point a mile 
aboveus. Promthe dark colour of the smoke which issu- 
ed from her chimneys, as well as from the fierceness of her 
blasts, it was evident she was under a press of steam. 
Several passengers of both sexes, and among others the fu- 
gitives, appeared upon the quarter deck and speculated as 
to her name, size and power. It quickly became evident 
that she was the same boat which we had passed on the 
preceding evening. As the clerk, who was present, an- 
nounced this circumstance with an oath at the desperate 
rapidity with which she advanced, I turned anxiously in 
order to observe the impression which the intelligence 
made upon the fugitives. A deep lowering cloud was up- 
on the brow of the gentleman, but the sickening iciness 
of death was stamped upon the features of the lady. She 
had wrapped her shawl around her as she stood upon the 
very verge of the deck, and from the hurried and eager 
glances which she threw overboard, it seemed as if she 
was about to throw herself into the whirling and flashing 
vortex below. Fortunately the nautical jealousy of the 
captain was roused at the idea of being passed by the 
stranger, and he instantly gave orders for pressing steam 
in order to prevent such disgrace. The firemen required 
no stimulus, when each man felt as if his own personal 
honor was at stake, and ina few minutes the little ves- 
sel was bounding through the water with a velocity which 
made herframe tremble. The hindmost boat, however, 
continued to gain upon her, although slowly, until near 
sunset, when she had approached within three hundred 
yards, and the faces of individuals on board of her could 
be distinctly discerned. It was with a thrilling sensation 
bordering upon terror, that I observed the muscular form 
and never to be forgotten features of the hair-lipped stran- 
ger as he stood near the pilot, with his eyes riveted upon 
our boat, in an attitude of intense interest. The lady upon 
perceiving him, sunk back intoa chair with a faint of 
pain and remained motionless as a statue with her oye Med 
upon the object of her terror, while her lover seated him- 
self by her side, clasped her hand in his, and appeared 
determined calmly to await the event. In the mean time 
all was bustle and activity below. Several hands were 
engaged in handing wood, while others busied themselves 
in splitting it fine for the furnace. The captain stood in 
anxious consultation with the pilot; a large sand bar occu 
pying the greater part of the channel lay immediately in 
front of us, upon each side of which was a narrow passage 
to the open channel below. That bordering upon the 
Ohio shore was the shortest, but at the same time much the 
most dangerous passage; that upon the Kentucky shore 
was circuitous, but comparatively safe. The pilot eager- 
ly pressed for permission to attempt the perilous navigation 
of the Ohio side-declaring that the large boat in chase durst 
not follow them, but would be compelled to lose half a mile 
by taking the other, and unless skillfully pilotted might 
even run aground, or at least be compelled to lower her 
steam in order to effect it in safety. Several passengers 
concurred with the pilot, and readily ran the risk of strik- 
ing, on the bar rather than submit to the disgrace of being 
passed in full career by another boat. The captain con- 
sented to incur the risk, and ordered the pilot to bear off 
for the Ohio shore. ‘The steam was instantly lowered, 
and in a few minutes the little vessel was-slowly and 
painfully feeling her way through a passage so shallow and 
intricate that more than once her progress seemed entirely 
arrested. In a few minutes, however, the passage was 
safely effected, and once more she bore off at full speed, 
leaving her discomfited adversary to seek a safer and more 
circuitous passage on the other side. The night quickly 
came on, dark and rainy. 

Their pursuer, thrown far into the rear by this dexterous 
maneuvre of the pilot, was seen at intervals through the 





instantly disappeared and were seen no more during the 





night, but was never able to regain the ascendency which 
she had lost. Betore day light we had reached Cincinnatj 
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and among torrents of rain and wind the passengers dis- 


embarked. Amidst all the bustle of disembarcation I 
anxiously strove to keep my eye upon the fugitives, and 
they appeared as resolutely bent upon eluding my obser- 
vation. I quickly lost sight of them, and, drenched with 
rain I at length calmly settled myself in my quarters for 
the night, determined to recommence the search in the 
morning. ; 

Iminediately after breakfast, however, I was waited 
on by one of the merchants of the city, between whom, 
and our firm, there were large and complicated accounts, 
and I was necessarily engaged until two o’clock in the af- 
ternoon. The instant I was at liberty { commenced a se- 
ries of enquiries both as to the fugitives and their pursuer. 
From his remarkable features, the course of the latter was 
easily traced. I understood that he had left the 
hotel on horseback at ten o’clock in the morning and had 

idden rapidly in company with another gentleman upon 
the road which leads to Hamilton. Of the fugitives I 
could learn but little. A gentleman and lady who an- 
swered to the description which I gave, had stopped at an 
obscure house inthe suburbs, appeared harassed and agi- 
tated, declined all refreshment, and had ordered a hack in 
which they drove off through torrents of rain, before day- 
light. 

Here ali my enquiries terminated. Having no leisure 
to trace them further, | endeavored to dismiss the subject 
from my mind; and applied myself diligently to the va- 
rious objects of my mission. In the course of the sum- 
mer, I visited Lexington, Chillicothe, Nashville, and sev- 
eral other places of minor importance; and after much 

rouble, had accomplished by October, most of the objects 

for which I had visited the west. The season being re- 
markably dry and the water low, 1 was compelled to re- 
turn to Philadelphia by way of New Orleans; and ac- 
cordingly embarked at Louisville for that purpose. I 
arrived there on the LOth of November, and was compelled 
to wait several days fora passage. Inthe meantime I 
strove to amuse myself, by a deliberate examination of 
all the curiosities, and even carried my thirst for know- 
ledge so far, as to visit several of the gaming-houses, in 
which I was plucked with a facility and dexterity which 
completely astonished me. 

While standing near a faro-table one night, and admir- 
ing the magical rapidity with which piles of silver dis- 
appeared and re-appeared, 1 was startled by hearing a 
voice exclaim in atone of familiarity, ‘ What! Morsell— 
at it again: another hair of the dog that bit you! eh! 
Well, come on, ~luck will come round one time or other: 
lose to night—win to morrow!’ 1 turned to look at the 
speaker, who was a broad-faced, hilarious Kentuckian: 
with whom I was slightly acquainted. Arm in arm with 
him, and walking up to a distant table, was the never to 
be forgotten young man, whom I have already so often 
mentioned. His dress was more negligent, and his face 
thinner and paler than when I had last seen him; but the 
singularly intellectual beauty of his countenance remain- 
ed unimpaired. He quickly became deeply absorbed in 
the game; and I drew near without been observed. I 
perceived that he bet high and desperately; and from the 
powerful working of his features, appeared strongly agi- 
tated. He maintained his position until twelve o’clock 
at Hight; when, after many and great vicissitudes of for- 
tune, he arose utterly a bankrupt, having lost not only all 
the money which he had brought with him, but conside- 
rable sums which he had borrowed trom time to time of 
his companion. He eagerly turned to the latter, and de- 
manded the loan of another ten-dollar bill, but the Ken- 
tuckian swore that he had not another dollar in the world, 
and should be compelled to borrow in order to pay his 
passage to Louisville. Morsell instantly turned off and 
walked away. 

Scarcely had he left the room, when his companion 
drew out a pocket-book, from which he selected several 
bank notes, and began to bet equally as largely, with in- 
finitely greater composure than Morsell had done. 1 did 
not remain to witness his success, but rapidly followed 
Morsell, determined if possible to ascertain his residence. 
Although I walked as rapidly as was consistent with my 
desire to avoid his notice, I quickly lost sight of him, 
through the labyrinth of lanes and allies through which 
he hurried like a restless spirit; and after several inef- 
fectual efforts to regain the clue, was compelled to relin- 
quish my purpose in despair. 

I now determined to return to the gaming-house, in 
hopes of learning something of his condition from his 
companion; but being a perfect stranger in the city, I 
found it impossible to retrace my steps with accuracy, 
and quickly found myself in one of the dirty streets bor- 
dering upon the river, where the hum of boatmen, traders, 
&c., who had not yet retired to rest, was like that of bees 
swarming around their hive. The moonlight was clear, 
and dbjects could be seen distinctly at a distance. I 
quickly observed two men walking up from the river, 
with a slow and deliberate pace, apparently in earnest 
conversation. ‘ihey came on directly towards me, and 
I started at recognizing the broad form and upright mili- 
tary walk of the mysterious stranger, who seemed to 
haunt Moreell and his ‘emale companion like an evil spi- 








rit. 
ible; and by no means desirous of encountering him at 
such a time, and in such a place, I stepped back a few 
paces into the dark shadow of an alley, and awaited 
their passage. As they drew near I heard a voice which 
was unknown to me, exclaim— 

‘ Are you certain that he has not misled you?’ 

‘Perfectly,’ replied a deep, harsh voice, which I well 
remembered. ‘J have hunted them around the Union, 
and could not gain the slightest clue beyond this city. 
Here they must be, and here I will remain until I find 
them.’ 

‘In so large a city,’ replied the other, ‘it will be dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to find them.’ 

The stranger paused for a moment, and then in a deep 
tone replied, ‘If I thought it possible that that man could 
escape me, I believe that should run mad. Nothing but 
the hope—the thirst for revenge, as deep as the injury 
he has inflicted, could induce me longer to endure the bur- 
den of life. Never breathe a doubt of my not finding 
him, if you would not take from me the only staff which 
enables me to bear up under the scorn and pity of the 
world.’ 

‘Have you any plan by which you expect to trace him?’ 

‘ None—unless perhaps, by hovering around the gaming- 
houses—for he has a passion for cards, which nothing 
can cure. I shall prowl around them day and night, and 
sooner or later, my heart tells me that this burning thirst 
will be slaked.’ 

They had now passed me; and the low murmur of their 
voices became more and more indistinct, until at length 
all was silent, save the fitful bursts of merriment which 
occasionally broke from the various haunts of low riot, 
with which that part of the city abounded. 

Musing on the singular fatality which blended me so 

intimately with the fortunes of these remarkable persons, 
I slowly returned to my hotel; and, notwithstanding the 
exciting incidents of the mght, was soon asleep. On 
the following night at an early hour, I repaired to the 
gaming-house, and waited anxionsly until twelve, but 
neither of the persons whoin I sought, made his appear- 
ance. I continued to attend at that and several other 
houses of similar character for several successive nights, 
but in vain. Not even the broad-faced Kentuckian was 
to be seen. 
On the fourth evening, shortly after dark, I stepped in- 
to a large grocery of respectable character upon some 
business of no interest to the reader, and had scarcely sat 
ten minutes, when a gentleman walked hastily up to the 
door, paused irresolutely for an instant, then suddenly en- 
tered, and displayed the well known features of Morsell— 
pale, anxious, and wasted. Without appearing to ob- 
serve me, he walked hastily up to the counter, and in a 
husky voice enquired, if the grocer had any occasion for 
the services of a clerk. The merchant looked somewhat 
suspiciously at the fice, then at the dress of his visitor, 
and replied in the negative;— unless,’ added he, ‘he can 
come well recommended.’ Morsell turned with an ex- 
pression of countenance so writhing and hopeless, that I 
felt the warmest sympathy, and hastily followed and ad- 
dressed him—‘ Mr. Morsell, you have probably forgotten 
me! 1 had the pleasure of mecting you last spring upon 
the Ohio, and should be happy to serve yon if I knew in 
what manner I could doso.’ He turned hastily, shook my 
hand warmiy, and thanked me in terms of elegant ac- 
knowledgment, but with a ghastly expression of despair, 
informed me that he was then suffering from want, and 
was utterly unable, unless he could exhibit letters of re- 
commendation, to procure the slightest employment. ‘I 
do not regard it for myself,’ said he, in a tone of anguish, 
‘but there is one being, entirely dependent upon me for 
bread; and I cannot sce her exposed to the dreadful in- 
dignities which follow in the footsteps of want, in a world 
like this. But if you can procure me any employment— 
I care not how humble, so that it furnishes me with 
bread, you will bind me to you for life.’ 

He spoke with great earnestness, and I thought a tear 
stood inhis eye. ‘1am like yourself, a stranger in this 
city, Mr. Morsell,’ replied 1, ‘but although my know- 
ledge of you is slight, [ believe I can procure you such a 
station as that which was just now refused you. And in 
the meantime, if a small sum of money would be of' ser- 
vice to you, it will give me great pleasure to supply you.’ 

The tears rolled rapidly down his cheeks, as he re- 
plied, ‘I will have no secrets from you, Mr. A d. 
I ama wanderer, without hom, fortune, or reputatiof. 
The lady whom you have seen with me, although the most 
gentle and lovely of her sex, isunder the deep ban of so- 
ciety for an act, which the most aggravated wrongs only 
can justify. She is not and cannot be my wife!’ 

‘She is the wife of the man who pursued you down the 
Ohio!’ said I, in an enquiring tone. 

He paused a moment, and his air became more haugh- 
ty, as he answered, ‘She was for a few hours the reluct- 
ant—the wretched—the forced bride of the hideous 
wretch who has hunted us with the remorseless invete- 
racy of a blood-hound, since the moment of her flight:— 
but she was mine in the sight of heaven for years, before 








As he drew near, the hair lip became distinctly vis- 


prevailed only by the sordid cupidity of her wretched 
father, and by a forged tale of my infidelity, who was 
then absent in the south. I heard of the contemplated 
and most unnatural union, of all that was beautiful and 
affectionate. to a wretch with the visage of an Ogre, and 
the heart of a fiend. I returned with the speed of the 
wind, but found her already a bride—a terrified, forced, 
despairing bride. An almost frantic interview followed, 
which terminated in our flight.—You know the rest.’ 

‘Mr. Morsell,’ said I, ‘her husband’— 

‘Call him not her husband,’ cried he fiercely, ‘he is 
not—he shal! not bear that name!’ 

‘He is now in this city,’ continued I, ‘I saw him last 
night, and heard him utter the most desperate threats 
against you.’ 

‘ Ha!’ said Morsell suddenly, ‘in this city did you say? 
—then he has tracked us to our last lair—and he will find 
that the game turns at bay.’ 

‘But had you not better leave a spot—I speak for the 
lady’s sake,—where you are hourly exposed to such im- 
minent peril! I will with great pleasure furnish you with 
the means.’ 

‘I thank you—I“thank you from my soul, my dear 
friend, but I will fly no further. I should have met him 
upon the Ohio, but for the irresistible entreaties of her 
whom he has destroyed. He has more to dread from our 
meeting than I have: my death would not restore him his 
victim,—and his death would relieve her from the deep 
stain which now rests upon her name.’— 

He stopped suddenly. A dark figure—motionless as a 
statue, at a few paces distance, had for some time arrested 
my attention. It appeared to be listening to our conver- 
sation with fixed attention. I had barely time to direct 
Morsell’s attention to it, when it suddenly advanced 
within the light of the lamp, and displayed the hair lip, 
and fierce eye of the stranger. Morsell involuntarily 
recoiled from the preternatural scowl of concentrated 
hate with which his enemy glared upon him, and I felt 
rooted to the spot as if by enchantment. 

The stranger first broke silence, with a low, exulting 
laugh. ‘Well met,’ said he, in a tone which made my 
blood curdle, ‘the gallant and the cuckold have met at 
last.’ 

Morsell met his frown with a glance which shrunk not 
from the encounter. 

‘You have heard what I have said,’ cried he, ‘I will 
maintain it when and where you dare.’ 








this monster darkened the brightness of her path. He 


‘Name your hour of meeting, and I will confront you to 
death, as I have done in life.’ 

‘My hour of mecting!’ cried his enemy, in a shrill, 
sharp, suppressed tone, which resembled an inward 
shriek, if I may use the expression. ‘ Dare you to hope 
that I will defer for a single hour, the vengeance which 
has slumbered so long.—But I waste time—tollow me.’ 

As he spoke, he led the way down the street, and 
waved his hand to Morsell to follow. The latter paused 
an instant ere he obeyed the call. ‘Where would you 
lead me?’ said he. ‘I must know that before I go with 
you. The treachery and falsehood which you have al- 
ready displayed, justifies me in requiring security, that no 
treachery is intended.’ 

The stranger glared upon him a moment with an eye 
truly demoniacal, but checking himself, he drew out a 
brace of pistols from his coat, and handing one of them to 
me, said. ‘ Your friend has now a security that I intend 
nothing unfair. But we are wasting time—come on.’ 

As he spoke, he led the way at a rapid pace; and Mor- 
sell pressing my hand and whispering, ‘Come with me,’ 
instantly followed. Our conductor paused for a moment 
at the door of an obscure boarding-house, and spoke ina 
hurried tone to a servant who stood near the entry, but 
instantly resumed his former rapid pace. We quickly 
reached a secluded spot upon the bank of the river, where 
the clear moonlight was unobstructed by a single tree. 
Here he suddenly stopped, threw off his cloak, and said, 
‘I expect a friend. Should he not arrive though, we will 
go on without him.’ His manner was stern, but had be- 
icome calm. I glanced anxiously at Morsell, who was 
not so collected. His face was pale, but bore no trace of 
fear. Intense and passionate hate was stamped upon 
every line, and I felt satisfied that both would not leave 
the ground alive. 

Within ten minutes after our arrival, the expected 
frieud of the stranger arrived, out of breath from haste. 
He bowed slightly to me, gazed for a moment upon Mor- 
sell, and then spoke in a low tone to his principal, who 
hastily replied, ‘As you please; only be quick!’ The 
second then offered me choice of pistols, atlirming upon 
his honor, that there was no difference between them, and 
that they were equally loaded. I declined receiving the 
pistol for my friend, unless both should be loaded in my 
presence; but Morsell observing a movement of angry 
impatience on the part of his antagonist, overruled my 
objection, and declared his readiness to accept it without 
further delay. I saw that Morsell’s hand trembled, but 


there was a fatal steadiness in the motion of his adver- 
sary which boded no good to my friend. Having deliver- 
ed him the pistol, and pressed his hand with a hurried 
‘God bless you!’ I retired a tew steps and gave the sig- 
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‘as to count deliberately as far as ‘three,’ at 
pe both were at liberty to fire. At the jar 
-one,’ each bent his eye keenly upon the person o ~ 
other, to the exclusion of every other object; and scarcely 
had the word ‘three’ passed my lips, when the deafening 
report broke upon the stillness of the night. . 

Morsell reeled, and fell. The stranger stood like : rock, 
with the weapon of death, reeking at touch-hole and muz- 
zle, hanging at his side. I hastened to raise and support 
my friend, who, although stunned at first, rapidly revived, 
and was quickly able to stand. The ball had struck his 
risht shoulder blade and ranged transversely across his 
back, inflicting a ghastly but shallow wound. _ This the 
stranger quickly observed, and said sternly, ‘ Not enough 
vet,—we must have another fire!’ I objected to this as 
Inhuman; and insisted upon instantly removing my friend 
to the city, where he could have the benefit of surgical 
aid. ‘The rage of the stranger at this proposal resembled 
that of a fiend, and with bitter imprecations, he declared 
his resolution to pistol him upon the spot, unless she in- 
stantly took his station and submitted to another fire. 

Morsell had now recovered sufficiently to be aware of 
what was passing, and with an eagerness equal to that of 
his adversary, demanded another fire, and that the dis- 
iance should be shortened to five instead of ten steps. 
The pistols were rapidly reloaded, and by this time, a 
considerable number of the inhabitants from the suburbs 
had arrived, and more were seen rapidly approaching. 
They did not offer to interrupt us however, and the mortal 
rencontre proceeded. Neither of the combatants seemed 
aware of the _——— of on crowd, and at the given 

i again fired together. 

“ie prod rolled upon the ground. Morsell stood 
erect and rigid, but called to me to come and receive him, 
or he would fall. I instantly ran up and caught him in 
my arms. I found that he had been shot immediately 
above the hip joint, and was bleeding profusely, ‘IT have 
enough,’ said he, in a low, faint voice: ‘I have not an 
hour to live—take me home!’ Ry. here are your lod- 
gings?’ enquired} anxiously ‘The corner of — and 
- streets,’ replied he: ‘ be quick, or you will be too 
late!’ I called loudly for assistance, which was willingly 
rendered; and Morsell, borne by four men, was rapidly 
transported to the city. 

As we passed the stranger, who still lay upon the 
ground, he raised himself upon his elbow, and eagerly 
asked, ‘Is he dead!’ ‘No,’ replied one of the by-stand- 
ers, ‘he is only wounded.’ ‘* We must meet again then, 
replied he, and sank back upon the ground apparently in- 

Ss . 
“~~ oe time we arrived at the door of Morsell’s lod- 
gings, he was speechless and almost insensible. ‘The cir- 
cumstances of the case admitted of no ceremony. We 
earried him into the first room that presented itself, which 
proved to be that occupied by the landlady. Scarcely 
had we done so, when a surgeon, for whom I had pre- 
viously sent, entered and exainined the patient. hag An 
stantly pronounced him dying. I ange on Mrs. — 
sell, (for I found that she had borne that name) an 
jJearned that she had walked out about half an hour before 
our arrival, and had not yet returned. She quickly made 
her appearance in a state of wild agitation, occasioned 
by an indistinct uae na cg afloat, and which she 
ard during her brief visit. ‘ -. 
hat win net dwell upon what followed. _ Female grief is 
much the same in most cases. Suflice it to say, that in 
order to escape from a scene which grew too distress- 
ing to be borne, I left the house, (after giving directions 
to the landlady and depositing a small sum with her) and 
returned to my lodgings, promising to call again on the 
following morning. Upon my return in the morning, 1 
learned that Morsell had died at two o clock. His body 
was already laid out, and several of the neighboring gos- 
sips had collected for the purpose of assisting in the pre- 
parations of the burial. 1 enquired for the lady, but 
jearned that as unable to see any visitors, and in the 
words of the HaBdlady, ‘took on so,’ that she thought one 
funeral would serve for both. *Renewing my directions to 
the landlady to furnish her liberally with whatever her 
situation required, I again returned home. Before my 
arrival, I found the gentleman who had acted as second 
to Morsell’s antagonist on the preceding night, waiting 
for me. I enquired for his friend, and was informed that 
his wound, though severe and painful was not mortal; the 
ball having entered his right arm below the elbow, shat- 
tered the bone, and lodged in his shoulder. He informed 
me that the name of his principal was Anderson, that he 
had held the rank of a major in the U.S. army, and fi- 
nally (to my surprise) that he was very desirous of an 
interview with me at his lodgings. I readily expressed 
my willingness to wait upon him, and we quickly stood 
together in the room of the invalid. His face was flushed 
with fever, and he appeared at intervals to suffer acute 
pain. He received me however with civility, requested 
me to take a seat by his bed-side, and after a slight pre- 
lude, the conversation turned upon the preceding night. 

‘I hear that Morsell is dead,’ said he. 

‘ Yes, sir, he died at two o’clock this morning.’ 

‘And his paramour,’ said he fiercely, ‘ how does she 
bear the loss of her ga!lant!” 














‘She is much distressed,’ replied I, gravely; for I did 
not like the tone or countenance of the man. 

‘Ay,’ replied he, ‘well she may be.’ 

After a brief pause he continued, ‘I have sent for you 
Mr. A d, as one fully informed upon a)] matters 
connected with this affair, and therefore a proper person 
to communicate my intentions to the young woman. The 
grave could not separate us more widely than her conduct 
has done. I wish to see her no more. Iam willing to 
permit her to remain unmoiested under her father’s roof 
if she pleases, but here she must not, and shall not stay. 
She must neither be left to starve among strangers, nor 
to sink (if that were possible) into a still deeper gulph 
of infamy. Will you go to her, and inform her of my 

an? 
Pee wills but I have to inform you, that if the words of 
her landlady are to be trusted, a very few hours will ren- 
der all anxiety on her account, useless. —_ 

‘Let her die, then,’ said he, fiercely, ‘she has inflict- 
ed athousand deaths upon all connected with her, and has 
already outlived all that is worth living for.” 

‘1 will not argue the point with you, sir;—have you 
anything further to communicate!” . 

* Nothing,—but let her know fully and plainly my pur- 
pose. She must return with me to her father, 

I took my leave immediately, assuring him, that his 
message should be communicated, At four in the after- 
yoon, I again repaired to the lodgings ot Morsell, to has- 
ten the preparations for the burial. I had scarcely seated 
myself, when I received a message from the lady, request- 
ing to see me. I instantly walked into her room, and 
found her dressed, but lying upon a bed, too weak to sit 
up, while one of the landlady’s daughters stood near her 
in attendance. She received me kindly, but her agita- 
tation was so excessive that I thought she would taint, 
and ordered the girl to bring a glass of pure water. She 
motioned to her to sit still, however, and by a great ef- 
fort succeeded in appearing calm. After a few words she 
desired a full account of ull that had passed the night be- 
fore, declaring that she could hear it with composure. I 
commenced therefore, with an account of my meeting 
Morsell at the grocery, and detailed the conversation 
with which the reader is already acquainted. She heard 
me without interruption, but the tears fell fast from her 
eyes as I proceeded, and she several times ejaculated, 
‘Poor Charles, evil was the hour in which he first beheld 
me!’ When I came to the sudden apparition of her hus- 
band, she turned very pale, and compressed her lips 
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strongly as if laboring to repress all indications of emo- 
tion, but quickly uttered a piercing shriek, and fell back 
in strong convulsions. ‘lhe landlady hurried up in great 
terror, and I hastened into the street for a physician. 1 
returned in a few minutes accompanied by Dr. P., who 
declared it absolutely necessary that she should remain 
perfectly quiet, and see no person again during the even- 
ing. Iaccordingly directed him to repeat his visit in the 
morning, and soon afterwards returned home, 
Immediately after breakfast on the following morning, 
I was somewhat surprised at receiving a message from 
the lady requesting my presence. I lost no time in obey- 
ing, and quickly found myself once more in her room, She 
appeared gratified at seeing me, but I felt shocked at per- 
ceiving the alterations which a few hours had made in 
her countenance. Iler features were more sharp and an- 
gular, and her eyes were dull and sunken. She pressed 
my hand affectionately, and said, ‘Mr. A——d, you have 
been a true friend to us; may God forever bless and re- 
ward you! I feel the hand of death growing colder every 
moment at my heart, but I cannot die without saying 
something which may induce you to think less harshly of 
me.’ She stopped and appeared choaked with emotion. I 
remained silent. She quickly continued, * Charles Mor- 
sell and myself were acquainted from childhood, and I 
cannot recollect the time when I did not love him better 
than any other being on earth. ‘Iwo years ago he appli- 
ed for my father’s consent to our marriage, which was re- 
fused on account of his having evinced a strong passion 
for gaming. He assured me a thousand times that he 
would give it up, and I believed him, but my father was 
inexorable. Six months ago Major Anderson became at- 
tentive to me, and won my father’s consent by promising 
to receive me without a portion, and even offering to ad- 
vance a considerable sum in payment of a mortgage under} 
which my father’s estate lay. I need not say that his per- 
son was hideous to me, and I resolutely refused to receive 
him as a lover. My father became enraged and behaved 
so rudely to Charles Morsell, that he would not enter his 
house, and shortly afterwards left the country for the 
south, promising to write to me during his absence. In 
the meantime I was persecuted in every possible manner. 
My father became passionate and outrageous: major An- 
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short, worn out by my father’s taunts, and shrinking from 
his violence, maddened by the supposed desertion of the 
man I loved, and utterly reckless of what would befall me, 
in a moment of despair I agreed to surrender myself into 
my father’s hands, to be-dealt with as he pleased. [I 
know not what length of time elapsed between this sur- 
render on my part and the dreadful hour when I found 
myself arrayed like a victim for the sacrifice, and heard 
the hideous voice of major Anderson claim me as his 
bride. The whole appears as a fearful Vision, throughout 
which I was utterly passive and listless. I was waken- 
ed from this torpor, I think, on the evening of my mar- 
riage, by a short and hurried note from Morsell, acquaint- 
ing me with his arrival and imploring me, in words of 
burning earnestness, to see him for a moment at a spot he 
mentioned, and where we had often met before I complied. 
We met,—and an explanation too late for our happiness 
ensued. He told me that I had been fatally deceived;— 
he called heaven to witness the truth of his assertion, 
when he declared that he had written repeatedly, and had 
never received an answer. He charged major Anderson 
with being privy to the base arts by which I had been 
betrayed, and he urged me to fly with him that moment, 
beyond the power of the wretch whom J had shuddered to 
call husband.’ 

She stopped, in too great agitation to proceed. I beg- 
ged her to compose herself,—assured her she had the 
sympathy of all who had heard of the affair, and express- 
ed a hope that she would dismiss every thing that was 
past from her mind. She did not appear to hear me, but 
was absorbed in the agitating reflections which the narra- 
tive had excited. I now ventured cautiously to touch 
upon the object of my mission, and after a few words of 
preparation, I explained to her the design of major An- 
derson. It instantly arrested her attention. She gazed 
earnestly in my face, and replied, ‘'fell major Anderson 
that I will submit to any distress, rather than ever behold 
his face again.’ 

‘Ife intimated that he would avail himself of the au- 
thority of a husband, in removing you to your friends,’ 

She started up with a vivacity which startled ue. 
‘Never!’ cried she, ‘never!—while water can drown—— 
cords strangle—knives stab—or poison destvoy:—I will 
brave the presence of an offended God, and the terrors of 
au unknown world, before I again endure the presence of 
major Anderson. Oh, no!’ cried she, while a strong 
shuddering agitated her delicate frame, and the flush of 
sudden excitement faded into a ghastly paleness, ‘there 
is no hell like that.’ 

She sank back upon her pillow, and again seemed 
threatened with a convulsive fit. She quickly recovered, 
however, and taking my hand between both of. hers, she 
looked up into my face with an expression of the most 
melting earnestness; ‘Mr. A d,’ said she, ‘you 
have felt for us, and been kind to us thus far,—do not now 
desert me;—look upon me as a sister, helpless, hopeless, 
friendless, and among strangers:—I shall soon be out of 
a world where I have felt little but pain,—but do not let 
me be dragged away by the murderer of him whg would 
have protected me. Promise to protect me from him. I 
only ask it for two or three days, and then I’ shall be 
dead!’ 

I felt much embarassed. The tones of passionate sup- 
plication, with the look of terrified earnestness which 
accompanied them, went to my heart; but I felt that I 
ought not to promise any such thing. Observing the in- 
creasing wildness of her looks, I attempted to soothe her, 
but in vain. Hearing a sudden noise in the entry below, 
which was occasioned by the arrival of the physician, she 
sprang to her feet with all the energy of perfect health, 
and with a face of the wildest terror, exclaimed, ‘ He is 
coming! he is coming!’ and before I could offer the slight- 
est explanation, she had seized a pair of sharp’ scissors 
which lay upon her dressing table, and with a rapidity 
which batiled all interference, dealt herself three stabs, 
the Jeast of which would have been mortal. I uttered a 
cry of terror at this spectacle, and seizing her hands, 
wrested the fatal instrument streaming with blood from 
her grasp. But so determined was she upon self-destruc- 
tion, that my strength was unequal to the effort of res- 
training her, and leaping from my arms, she dashed her 
head against the wall with a violence which caused the 
blood to gush from her mouth, ears, and nostrils, and in- 
stantly fell at full length upon the floor. The physician 
just then entered, and we raised her in our arms, and bore 
her to her bed. He shook his head at sight of the wounds 
which she had inflicted upon herself, and declared she 
could not live an hour, 








derson was constantly in the house: and every letter, 
which Morsell wrote, was carefully intercepted. At; 
length a report was spread, that he had lost immense | 
sums at cards in the city of Charleston, and was about to’ 
repair his fortune by marrying a southern heiress. A 
gentleman from the south contirmed the intelligence in 
my hearing; and declared that he had been assured by the 
lady’s brother, that the day had been appointed. In 





The interest of my tale is over. Within two hours she 
was a lifeless corpse. In the afternoon I waited upon 
major Anderson with the intelligence, that his purpose 
had been prevented by the fatal act which I have just re- 
corded. I did not like the man. His features were dis- 


| agreeable; and from the facts mentioned by Morsell and 


his unhappy companion, I had been Jed to entertain ver 
unfavorable opinions of his character. But the deep dis- 





tress, the overpowering wretchedness which he displayed 





upon learning the fatal effects of his communication, sof- 
tened my heart towards him, and filled me with compas- 
sion. I enquired if he had any directions to give as to 
the disposal of the dead body, and hinted that it would be 
better to permit her to be buried where she had died. He 
assented with a readiness which surprised me; but in 
truth, he was completely overcome. ‘The unfortunate 
pair therefore, were laid together in the earth; and side 
by side, awaited the resurrection of the last day. 

I left Orleans two days afterwards, and have never 
since seen major Anderson. But I have heard that he 
became desperately intemperate afterwards, and within 
three years, encountered the same dark and hopeless fate, 
to which despair had driven his unfortunate wife. 








ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 





THE INTELLECTUAL CHARACTER OF 
ROBERT BURNS. 


It has been the fortune of Burns to receive an extraor- 
dinary measure of the world’s sympathy. No man, who 
has flourished within the last century, has been allotted 
so large a portion of the feelings of men. This is partly 
owing to the transcendent clailns of his genius, and part- 

to hig manifcld misfortunes.—In the distribution of ge- 
ie aabere ia impartial. Rich and poor, lordly and ple- 
beian, are alike the inheritors of intellectual wealth. ‘he 
necessity of culture has been imposed; and by it the trea- 
sures of genius are rendered available to the purposes of 
individual advancement and public interest. The reces- 
sity of study to the proper development of the energies of 
mind, although everywkere admitted, is rot everywhere 
properly acknowledged. A disposition for indolence seems 
to be incorporated into the being of almost every cne; 
the gratification of this disposition is necessarily at war 
with the growth of our intellectual stature. Where 
wealth is the possession of a person, he has no stern ne- 
cessity to urge him onward; and he can resolve his life 
into a series of gratifications of the varicus propensities 
of his nature. But where poverty is the doom of man, 
incessant exertion is indispersable to existence. Wheth- 
er his exertions be manual cr mental, he brings to their 
assistance strong determination and irresistible impulses. 
In causes like these, we may discover a solution of the 
interrogation, Why have great men generally arisen 
from poverty and cbscurity!—It was fortunate for the lov- 
ers of Burns’ poctry, that he was born in poverty. His 





disposition was prcne to conviviality; the excitements of 
life afforded it its highest gratification. Born in poverty, 
and nurtured in misfortune, the necessity of labor was 
inculcated in early life. But we find subsequently, that 
when an opportunity invited him to renounce labor for so- 
ciety, his compliance was sure to follow. Because ef his 
proneness to gratify the more luxurious of his inclinations, 
to the exclusion of those which are refining in their ope- 
rations, we have always rejoiced that his situation render- 
ed manual labor absolutely necessary, even though it pre- 
cluded the possibility of his acquiring the advantages of a 
classical education. What we have lost, from his sean- 
ty education, in classical association, is amply supplied 
in strong and unequalled native pathos. Had Burns’ 
education been more extensive, and had we received from 
him under such circumstances any pcetry, it would have 
possessed more stateliness and artificial grandeur, but 
would have been dispossessed of that which in its pres- 
ent form is its chief charm—its naturalness and original- 
ity, which cause it to be read, like the features of our 
heart’s love, with additional interest on every repetition. 

Burns was endowed witha strength and versatility of 
mind which are in the possession of the very few. It was 
a whole,—it was not made up,—it was not an aggrega- 
tion of the atoms of the intellects of other men,—but it 
was an original gift of nature, complete in its measure, 
and admirable in its actions. To a vividness of imagina- 
tion, which all who read his works acknowledge, he ad- 
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of his most fervent idolatry. She was the priestess at 
whose shrine he offered up the unbounded homage of an 
acutely sensitive heart. His consciousness took charac- 
ter from that which was about him. The elements of na- 
ture, aroused into the sublimity of their action, or repo- 
sing the irenergies in tranquil!ity enkindled his admiration 
to its extremest pitch, or soothed away his excitements 
into the soft motion of peacefulness. He looked upon old 
ocean in its majesty, and his glance was raptured,—he 
contemplated the aspiring peak of the mountain, and his 
soul swelled within him,—he beheld the starry firmament, 
and his mind journeyed on through the illimitable do- 
mains of thought. ‘The ever-changing aspects of nature 
awakened up before him new resources of delight,—the 
flowery mead, the shining streamlet,the hum of the insect, 
the carol of the birds,and the far-reaching and varied land- 
scapes; the roar of the wintry blast told him of desolation, 
the south wind whispered peace, and the rolling numbers 
of the thunder were audible poetry to his ear. ‘The heart 
fully alive to every emotion, and whose sensibilities are 
enkindled into devotion when contemplating the beauties 
which nature spreads before the illumined eye, is the 
heart of the true poet. A mind which catches the tone 
of that which is passing without,—which possesses the 
capability of filling itself with the spirit of that which it 
observes,—is the mind which we designate. when we ap- 
ply the word genius as expressive of our sense of intellec- 
tual greatness. ‘That Burns possessed those requisites 
of true poetry in an essential degree, is discoverable in ev- 
ery page that he has written. 

His versatility, and his command under every change, 
were not the least remarkable features in his intellectual 
character. He exercised an all-powerful influence over 
persons who had the good fortune to witness the exhibi- 
tion of his colloquial ability. ‘Translated from the plough 
to the most polished circles of Edinburgh, he even there, 
among the most distinguished of his contemporary coun- 
trymen, was regarded as a prodigy, bore away the palm 
of excellence, and bid every other power quail beneath | 
the might of his competition. In considering the intel- 
lectual character of Burns, it is necessary to bestow some 
thought on this portion of his career. Without any pre- 
vious insight into the mysteries of the beau monde, with- 
out the education that qualifies, or the experience that 
adorns, he was removed from an humble sphere to the 
most refined circle of society, and became the centre of 
attraction, the ‘ observed of all observers,’ the admired of 
all admirers. Was this excitement produced by the sin- 
gularity of his appearance! was it because he had beena 
ploughman that he was thus regarded! No. We 
have ample testimony, from the greatest characters who 
were acquainted with him, that admiration was elicited 
by the intrinsic excellence of his mind; it was a return 
for mental worth, and not the gaping of empty curiosity. 
His readiness on all occasions—the splendor of his illus- 
trations—the vastness of his intellectual range—the feli- 
city of his manner—his glowing and excitable tempera- 
ment—the power of the mind that ruled over all, and the 
splendor that beamed through all—bespoke the native 
abilities of the orator. Had he turned his attention to 
eloquence, on a suitable field he would have won as many 
triumphs as an orator as he did as a poet. 

But it is chiefly as a poet that Burns appeals to the ad- 
miration of men, and, as such, he must abide the test of 
time, or his name become extinct. Onthe ground of his 
excellence as a poet, his admirers may safely commit his 
claims to the consideration of posterity. The present un- 
poetical period will not be a protracted one. Nature will 
assert the superiority of her charms over the silliness of 
modern artificiality. When mind returns from its shame- 
ful prodigality, and from its riotings abroad to the harmonies 
of nature, poetry will no longer be flung aside for the sickly 
excitements of art, and the Muses will be reinstalled in 
more than their primal divinity. It is then that such as 
Burns will be appreciated. ‘Those whose souls are, as it 
were, incorporations of portions of all that is grand and 








ded an amount of judgment rarely equalled. ‘Ihese are 
the faculties of mind, to which original creations are in- 
debted for their parentage. With him, judgmert was ev- 
er prompt in attending on the bidding of imagination.— 
The one faculty in the might of its action, would bring 
vividly before him, images distinct, enveloped as it were 
in a sheet of flame, and in vast prcfusion; the other fac- 
ulty, in its character essentially intuitive, would instan- 


taneously decide, rejecting the unworthy, and stamping|| 


the golden impress upon the deserving. foets have more 
necessity for correctness in the operations of the faculties 
of imagination and judgment than the laborers in any oth- 
er of the departments of the intellectual vineyard; because 
the excellence of their art, consisting as it does in an ex- 
act imitation of nature, renders precision requisite. Phi- 
losophers may speculate as wide of the truth as may scem 
to them convenient, and detection may be avoided; but a 
leparture from correctness in poetical composition, is al- 
ways marked, and reflected back with, disparagement on 
the luckless author. 

Burns was a devout admirer of the beauties and har- 
monies of the outward creation. Nature was the goddess 

















beautiful in the external world, will supersede those un- 
‘righteous teachers, who taking art for their master, have 
| dabbled in the pools of pollution until they have enervat- 
jed mind, and breathed mists on the heavenly brightness of 
|the mirror within. Already, nearly fifty years have elap- 
|sed,.—a period which has proved fatal to the fame of many 
la brilliant intellect,—since Burns published the first edi- 
jtion of his poems, and the opinion then entertained of 
|his greatness has not diminished. 

A strong evidence of the greatness of Burns’ intellect is 
found in the fact, that his poems are read every-where 
with delight. He has been favorably noticed by every 
distinguished poet who has flourished since his appear- 
jance. A volume could net ccntain all the testimonials 
which have been published in attestation of his intellectu- 
al superiority,—many of them extorted from reluctant 
critics. His admirers are found in every rank of life;— 
from the palece to the cottage he is read with delight. Al- 
though many of his finest productions have their beauties 
veiled from a majority of his readers, because they are 
written in a dialect peculiar to Scotland, yet, a house 
ean scarcely be found, in which his praise has not been 














sounded. Some are disposed to speak lightly of him from 









the fact of his not having written any lengthy produc- 
tion. All such cavillers should bear in mind that length 
is not the standard of merit. A few stanzas may embody 
more of the fire and essence of poetry—may display more 
of the genuine splendor and true greatness of mind, than 
many cantos. Independently of this, there exists suffi- 
cent reason why he did not undertake a labored produc- 
tion. Underthe necessity of providing for the daily wants 
of his family, and without the leisure that genius requires 
to plan and execute its mighty efforts, it could not be ex- 
pected that he would have attempted any thing lengthy, 
What he has written, contains abundant evidence, that 
had time been allowed him, the ability and inclination 
would not have been wanting. His poems were written 
at intervals of leisure; yet they contain every excellence 
that enters into the composition of poetry. His scanty 
education sealed the works of the great ones of earth, who 
had trodden his chosen path before him, from his vision. 
We may regret the circumstances, so dark and untoward, 
which militated against the perfection of his original pow- 
ers, but we must at the same time admit with Campbell, 
that he stamped what little he did possess in the mintage 
of sovereign genius. Scott paid him a just tribute by ob- 
serving, that ‘no one has displayed greater skill in marry- 
ing melody to immortal verse.’ 

Burns created a universal sensation. The impression 
of his might is deep, general, and pervading. But it is 
among his countrymen, that his fame is most especially 
cherished. He wrote his name upon the escutcheon of 
his country’s glory in characters of living light, which are 
fadeless;—he grooved a sense of his worth into the very 
heart’s core of his countrymen, and by them his memory 
is cherished with affection that is deathless. Whether at 
home or in exile, beneath a native or a foreign sky ,they pro- 
nounce his name with reverence, and regard his works with 
feelings of national pride. He brings the scenes of youth 
—the most prized of all the possessions that life gives to 
memory,—vividly before them. His harp had chords 
which chimed in melody with every vibration of human 
feeling. With his works in their bosoms, they have com- 
panionship in their solitude, and a resource of pleasure 
in every mood. But his countrymen are not alone in 
warmth of feeling for his memory. To us, although his 
appeal is madé under different circumstances, yet the sen- 
timents it awakens are not dissimilar, but somewhat modi- 
fied. And so long as admiration is an offering of the hu- 
man mind, or sensibility a quality of the human heart, 
thousands will heave the sigh when they speak of the un- 
timely fate of Robert Burns, T. HLS. 
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And I am now alone; ‘tis spoken, 
The sad farewell is heard: 

How strange the heart should live unbroken, 
After that bitter word! 

The budding hope hath perished often, 
Vet left no sting with me; 

But solitude, what tears can soften 
Its cureless agony? 

Long must the spirit wander, lonely, 
E’en midst the kind and true; 

Resting for love on memory only; 
That soon shall vanish too. , 


,. 

Wealth hath her altar bright and high, 
Fame, higher, brighter stil!,— 

The world hath many a victory, 
For him to seize who will; 

Yet who would seek for wealth or power, 
With none to share the good? 

What balm hath joy’s most rapturous hour 
For the Aeart’s solitude? 

In vain to fame the spirit vows 
Each bounding pu!se to give; 

The heart that once to sorrow bows, 
Can ne’er for glory live. , 

Pearl-street House, Dec. 30, 1833. | 2 
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